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ROBERT REDFIELD 


ABSTRACT 


Understanding of society may be gained through construction of an ideal type of primitive or folk society 
as contrasted with modern urbanized society. Such a society is small, isolated, nonliterate, and homogeneous, 
with a strong sense of group solidarity. The ways of living are conventionalized into that coherent system 
which we call “a culture.” Behavior is traditional, spontaneous, uncritical, and personal; there is no legisla- 
tion or habit of experiment and reflection for intellectual ends. Kinship, its relationships and institutions, are 
the type categories of experience and the familial group is the unit of action. The sacred prevails over the 
secular; the economy is one of status rather than of the market. These and related characterizations may be 
restated in terms of “folk mentality.” In studying societies comparatively, or one society in the course of 
change, with the aid of these conceptions, problems arise and are, in part, solved as to the necessary or 
probable interrelations of some of the elements of the ideal folk society with others. One such relationship 


is that between disorganization of culture and secularization. 


I 


Understanding of society in general and 
of our own modern urbanized society in par- 
ticular can be gained through consideration 
of the societies least like our own: the primi- 
tive, or folk, societies." All societies are alike 


* Neither the term “primitive” nor any other is 
denotative, and none has sufficient generally ac- 
cepted precise meaning to allow us to know in just 
what characters of a society to discover the degree 
to which it is or is not “primitive,” “simple,” or 
whatever. The words “nonliterate” or “preliterate” 
do call attention to a particular character, literacy, 
but understanding is still required as to when a 
society is “literate” and as to what form or degree 
of literacy has significance. There are head-hunting 
tribes, in other respects as primitive as were the 
Pawnee Indians in the seventeenth century, that 
have knowledge of writing. In certain Mexican 
villages most children and many adults have formal 
knowledge of the arts of reading and writing, but in 
most other respects these village societies are much 
more like tribal societies than they are like our west- 
ern cities. 

The word “folk,’”? which will be used in this 
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in somé respects, and each differs from 
others in other respects; the further assump- 
tion made here is that folk societies have 
certain features in common which enable us 
to think of them as a type—a type which 
contrasts with the society of the modern 
city. 


paper, is no more precise than any other. It is used 
here because, better than others, it suggests the in- 
clusion in our comparisons of peasant and rustic 
people who are not wholly independent of cities 
and because in its compounds, “folklore” and “folk 
song,” it points, in a rough way, to the presence of 
folklore and folk songs, as recognized by the collec- 
tor of such materials, as a sign of a society to be ex- 
amined in making up the characterization of the 
ideal type with which we are here concerned. But 
the question of the word to be used is of small im- 
portance. 


The reader may compare the conception de- 
veloped in this paper with the ideal “sacred society” 
characterized by Howard Becker in “Ionia and 
Athens” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1930), pp. 1-16; with similar conceptions developed 
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This type is ideal, a mental construction. 
No known society precisely corresponds 
with it, but the societies which have been 
the chief interest of the anthropologist most 
closely approximate it. The construction of 
the type depends, indeed, upon special 
knowledge of tribal and peasant groups. 
The ideal folk society could be defined 
through assembling, in the imagination, the 
characters which are logically opposite 
those which are to be found in the modern 
city, only if we had first some knowledge of 
nonurban peoples to permit us to determine 
what, indeed, are the characteristic features 
of modern city living. The complete pro- 
cedure requires us to gain acquaintance with 
many folk societies in many parts of the 
world and to set down in words general 
enough to describe most of them those char- 
acteristics which they have in common with 
each other and which the modern city does 
not have. 

In short, we move from folk society to 
folk society, asking ourselves what it is 
about them that makes them like each other 
and different from the modern city. So we 
assemble the elements of the ideal type. 
The more elements we add, the less will any 
one real society correspond to it. As the type 
is constructed, real societies may be ar- 
ranged in an order of degree of resemblance 
to it. The conception develops that any one 
real society is more or less “folk.” But the 
more elements we add, the less possible it 
becomes to arrange real societies in a single 
order of degree of resemblance to the type, 
because one of two societies will be found to 
resemble the ideal type strongly in one char- 
acter and weakly in another, while in the 
next society strong resemblance will lie in 
the latter character and not in the former. 
This situation, however, is an advantage, for 
it enables us to ask and perhaps answer 
questions, first, as to whether certain char- 


in chapter i of Social Thought from Lore to Science 
by Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker (Bos- 
ton, New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938); and with 
the application of the conception in The Sociology of 
the Renaissance by Alfred von Martin (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Truburn & Co., Ltd., 1945). 
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acters tend to be found together in most 
societies, and then, if certain of them do, 
why. 

Anyone attempting to describe the ideal 
folk society must take account of and in 
large degree include certain characteriza- 
tions which have been made of many stu- 
dents, each of whom has been attentive to 
some but not to all aspects of the contrast 
between folk and modern urban society. 
Certain students have derived the character- 
ization from examination of a number of 
folk societies and have generalized upon 
them in the light of contrast provided by 
modern urban society; the procedure defined 
above and followed by the writer. This is 
illustrated by Goldenweiser’s characteriza- 
tion of five primitive societies. He says 
that they are small, isolated, nonliterate; 
that they exhibit local cultures; that they 
are relatively homogeneous with regard to 
the distribution of knowledge, attitudes, 
and functions among the population; that 
the individual does not figure as a con- 
spicuous unit; and that knowledge is not 
explicitly systematized.3 

In other cases the students have com- 
pared the state of certain societies at an 
early time with the same, or historical 
descendant of the same, society at a later 
time. In this way Maine arrived at his in- 
fluential contrasts between society based on 
kinship and society based on territory, and 
between a society of status and one of con- 
tract.4 In the case of this procedure, as in the 
case of the next, broad and illumjnating con- 
ceptions are offered us to apply to folk so- 
cieties as we contrast them with modern 
urban society. We are to find out if one of 
the contrasting terms is properly applicable 
to folk society and the other term to modern 
urban society. 

In the work of still other students there 
is apparent no detailed comparison of folk 
with urbanized societies or of early society 
with later; rather, by inspection of our own 


3A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922), pp. 117-18. 


‘Henry Maine, Ancient Law (London: J. Mur- 
ray, 1861). 
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society or of society in general, contrasting 
aspects of all society are recognized and 
named. This procedure is perhaps never fol- 
lowed in the unqualified manner just de- 
scribed, for in the instances about to be 
mentioned there is evidence that folk or 
ancient. society has been compared with 
modern urbanized society. Nevertheless, the 
emphasis placed by men of this group is 
upon characteristics which, contrasting 
logically, in real fact coexist in every society 
and help to make it up. Here belongs Tén- 
nies’ contrast between Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft, or that aspect of society which 
appears in the relations that develop with- 
out the deliberate intention of anyone out of 
the mere fact that men live together, as con- 
trasted with that aspect of society which 
appears in the relations entered into de- 
liberately by independent individuals 
through agreement to achieve certain recog- 
nized ends.’ Comparable is Durkheim’s dis- 
tinction between that social solidarity which 
results from the sharing of common” atti- 
tudes and sentiments and that which results 
from the complementary functional useful- 
nesses of the members of the group. In the 
“social segment”—the form of society exist- 
ing in terms of “mechanical solidarity” —the 
law is “repressive’’; in the “social organ” — 
the form of society existing in terms of 
“organic solidarity”—the law is “restitu- 
tive.’ 

It may be asked how closely the con- 
structed type arrived at by any one in- 
vestigator who follows the procedure 
sketched above will resemble that reached 
by another doing the same. It may be sup- 


5 Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesell- 
schaft (1st ed., 1887), trans. and ed. Charles P. 
Loomis as Fundamental Concepts of Sociology (New 
York, Cincinnati, etc.: American Book Co., 1940). 


6 Emile Durkheim on the Division of Labor in 
Society, a translation by George Simpson of De la 
division du travail social (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933); Howard Becker, “Constructive Typology in 
the Social Sciences,’’ American Sociological Review, 
V, No. 1 (February, 1940), 40-55; reprinted in 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Howard Becker, and Frances 
Bennett Becker (eds.), Contemporary Social Theory 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940), 
Part I. 
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posed that to the extent to which the real 
societies examined by the one investigator 
constitute a sample of the range and variety 
of societies similar to the sample constituted 
by the societies examined by the other, and 
to the extent that the general conceptions 
tentatively held by the one are similar to 
those held by the other, the results will be 
(except as modified by other factors) the 
same. For the purposes of understanding 
which are served by the method of the con- 
structed type, however, it is not necessary 
to consider the question. The type is an im- 
agined entity, created only because through 
it we may hope to understand reality. Its 
function is to suggest aspects of real so- 
cieties which deserve study, and especially 
to suggest hypotheses as to what, under cer- 
tain defined conditions, may be generally 
true about society. Any ideal type will do, 
although it is safe to assert that that ideal 
construction has most heuristic value which 
depends on close and considered knowledge 
of real folk societies and which is guided by 
an effective scientific imagination—what- 
ever that may be. rN 


II 


' “The conception of a.‘primitive society’ 
which we ought to form,” wrote Sumner, “‘is 
that of small groupg scattered over a terri- 
tory.”’ The folk society is a small society. 
There are no more people in it than can come 
to know each other well, and they remain in 
long assgciation with each other. Among the 
Western Shoshone the individual parental 
family was the group which went about, 
apart from other families, collecting food; a 
group of families would assemble and so re- 
main for a few weeks, from time to time, to 
hunt together; during the winter months 
such a group of families would form a single 
camp.* Such a temporary village included 
perhaps a hundred people. The hunting or 


7 W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1907), Pp. 12. 


Julian Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal 
Sociopolitical Groups (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Americah Ethnology, Bull. 120 [Wash- 
ingten: Government Printing Office, 1938]), pp. 
230-34. 
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food-collecting bands considered by Stew- 
ard, representing many parts of the world, 
contained, in most cases, only a few score 
people.* A Southwestern Pueblo contained 
no more than a few thousand persons. 

The folk society is an isolated society. 
Probably there is no real society whose 
members are in complete ignorance of the 
existence of people other than themselves; 
the Andamanese, although their islands 
were avoided by navigators for centuries, 
knew of outsiders and occasionally came in 
contact with Malay or Chinese visitors." 
Nevertheless, the folk societies we know are 
made up of people who have little communi- 
cation with outsiders, and we may conceive 
of the ideal folk society as composed of per- 
sons having communication with no out- 
sider. 

This isolation is one half of a whole of 
which the other half is intimate communica- 
tion among the members of the society. A 
group of recent castaways is a small and 
isolated society, but it is not a folk society; 
and if the castaways have come from differ- 
ent ships and different societies, there will 
have been no previous intimate communica- 
tion among them, and the society will not be 
composed of people who are much alike. 

May the isolation of the folk society be 
identified with the physical immobility of 
its members? In building this ideal type, we 
may conceive of the members of the society 
as remaining always within the small terri- 
tory they occupy. There are some primitive 
peoples who have dwelt from time immemo- 
rial in the same small valley, and who rarely 
leave it." Certain of the pueblos of the 
American Southwest have been occupied by 
the same people or their descendants for 


9 Julian Steward, “Economic and Social Basis of 
Primitive Bands,” Essays in Anthropology Pre- 
sented to A. L. Kroeber (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1936), pp. 341~42. 

te A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. The Andaman Islanders 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1933), 
pp. 6-9. 

™ A: L. Kroeber, Handbook of Indians of Cali- 
fornia (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Bull. 78 [Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1925]), p. 13. 
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many generations. On the other hand, some 
of the food-collecting peoples, such as the 
Shoshone Indians and certain aborigines of 
Australia, move about within a territory of 
very considerable extent; and there are 
Asiatic folk groups that make regular sea- 
sonal migrations hundreds of miles in extent. 

It is possible to conceive of the members 
of such a society as moving about physically 
without communicating with members of 
other groups than their own. Each of the 
Indian villages of the midwest highlands of 
Guatemala is a folk society distinguishable 
by its customs and even by the physical type 
of its members from neighboring villages, 
yet the people are great travelers, and in the 
case of one of the most distinct communi- 
ties, Chichicastenango, most of the men 
travel far and spend much of their time 
away from home.” This does not result, 
however, in much intimate communication 
between those traveling villagers and other 
peoples. The gipsies have moved about 
among the various peoples of the earth for 
generations, and yet they retain many of the 
characteristics of a folk society. 

Through books the civilized people com- 
municate with the minds of other people and 
other times, and an aspect of the isolation of 
the folk society is the absence of books. The 
folk communicate only by word of mouth; 
therefore the communication upon which 
understanding is built is only that which 
takes place among neighbors, within the 
little society itself. The folk has no access to 
the thought and experience of the past, 
whether of other peoples or of their own 
ancestors, such as books provide. Therefore, 
oral tradition has no check or competitor. 
Knowledge of what has gone before reaches 
no further back than memory and speech be- 
tween old and young can make it go; behind 
“the time of our grandfathers” all is legend- 
ary and vague. With no form of belief estab- 
lished by written record, there can be no 
historical sense, such as civilized people 
have, no theology, and no basis for science 


% Robert Redfield, “Primitive Merchants of 
Guatemala,”’ Quarterly Journal of Inter-American 
Relations, I, No. 4, 42-56. 


in recorded experiment. The only form of 
accumulation of experience, except the tools 
ard other enduring articles of manufacture, 
‘3 the increase of wisdom which comes as the 
in ividual lives longer; therefore the old, 
knowing more than the young can know 
until they too have lived that long, have 
prestige and authority. 


The people who make up a folk society 
are much alike. Having lived in long ins 
timacy with one another, and with no 
others, they have come to form a single 
biological type. The somatic homogeneity of 
local, inbred populations has been noted and 
studied. Since the people communicate with 
one another and with no others, one man’s 
learned ways of doing and thinking are the 
same as another’s. Another way of putting 
this is to say that in the ideal folk society, 
what one man knows and believes is the 
same as what all men know and believe. 


Habits are the same as customs. In real” 


fact, of course, the differences among indi- 
viduals in a primitive group and the different 
chances of experience prevent this ideal 
state of things from coming about. Never- 
theless, it is near enough to the truth for the 
student of a real folk society to report it 
fairly well by learning what goes on in the 
minds of a few of its members, and a primi- 
tive group has been presented, although 
sketchily, as learned about from a single 
member. The similarity among the members 
is found also as one generation is compared 
with its successor. Old people find young 
people doing, as they grow up, what the old 
people did at the same age, and what they 
have come to think right and proper. This is 
another way of saying that in such a society 
there is little change. 

The members of the folk society have a 
strong sense of belonging together. The 
group which an outsider might recognize as 
composed of similar persons different from 
members of other groups is also the group of 
people who see their own resemblances and 
feel correspondingly united. Communicating 
intimately with each other, each has a 
strong claim on the sympathies of the others. 
Moreover, against such knowledge as they 
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have of societies other than their own, they 
emphasize their own mutual likeness and 
value themselves as compared with others. 
They say of themselves “‘we” as against all 
others, who are “‘they.’’ 

Thus we may characterize the folk so- 
ciety as small, isolated, nonliterate, and 
homogeneous, with a strong sense of group 
solidarity. Are we not soon to acknowledge 
the simplicity of the technology of the ideal 
folk society? Something should certainly be 
said about the tools and tool-making of this 
generalized primitive group, but it is not 
easy to assign a meaning to “simple,” in 
connection with technclogy which will do 
justice to the facts as known from the real 
folk societies. The preciseness with which 
each tool, in a large number of such tools, 
meets its needs in the case of the Eskimo, for 
example, makes one hesitate to use the 
word “simple.” Some negative statements 
appear to be safe: secondary and tertiary 
tools—tools to make tools—are relatively 
few as compared with primary tools; there 
is no making of artifacts by multiple, rapid, 
machine manufacture; there is little or no 
use of natural power. 

There is not much division of labor in the 
folk society: what one person does is what 
another does. In the ideal folk society all the 
tools and ways of production are shared by 
everybody. The “everybody” must mean 
“every adult man” or “every adult woman,” 
for the obvious exception to the homogene- 
ity of the folk society lies in the differences 
between what men do and know and what 
women do and know. These differences are 
clear and unexceptional (as compared with 
our modern urban society where they are 
less so). “Within the local group there is no 
such thing as a division of labor save as be- 
tween the sexes,” writes Radcliffe-Brown 
about the Andaman Islanders. “. . . . Every 
man is expected to be able to hunt pig, to 
harpoon turtle and to catch fish, and also to 
cut a canoe, to make bows and arrows and 
all the other objects that are made by 
men.’’4 So all men share the same interests 


*3 Sumner, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 
4 Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 43. 
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and have, in general, the same experience of 
life. 

We may conceive, also, of the ideal folk 
society as a group economically independent 
of all others: the people produce what they 
consume and consume what they produce. 
Few, if any, real societies are completely in 
this situation; some Eskimo groups perhaps 
most closely approach it. Although each 
little Andamanese band could get along 
without getting anything from any other, 
exchange of goods occurred between bands 
by a sort of periodic gift-giving. 

The foregoing characterizations amount, 
roughly, to saying that the folk society is a 
little world off by itself, a world in which the 
recurrent problems of life are met by all its 
members in much the same way. This state- 
ment, while correct enough, fails to em- 
phasize an important, perhaps the impor- 
tant, aspect of the folk society. The ways in 
which the members of the society meet the 
recurrent problems of life are convention- 
alized ways; they are the results of long in- 
tercommunication within the group in the 
face of these problems; and these conven- 
tionalized ways have become interrelated 
within one another so that they constitute a 
coherent and self-consistent system. Such a 
system is what we mean in saying that the 
folk society is characterized by ‘‘a culture.” 
A culture is an organization or integration of 
conventional understandings. It is, as well, 
the acts and the objects, in so far as they rep- 
resent the type characteristic of that society, 
which express and maintain these under- 
standings. In the folk society this integrated 
whole, this system, provides for all the re- 
current needs of the individual from birth to 
death and of the society through the seasons 
and the years. The society is to be described, 
and distinguished from others, largely by 
presenting this system. 

This is not the same as saying, as was 
said early in this paper, that in the folk so- 
ciety what one man does is the same as what 
another man does. What one man does in a 
mob is the same as what another man does, 
but a mob is not a folk society. It is, so far 
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as culture is concerned, its very antithesis.'s 
The members of a mob (which is a kind of 
“‘mass’’) each do the same thing, it is true, 
but it is a very immediate and particular 
thing, and it is done without much reference 
to tradition. It does not depend upon and 
express a great many conventional under- 
standings related to one another. A mob has 
no culture. The folk society exhibits culture 
to the greatest conceivable degree. A mob is 
an aggregation of people doing the same 
simple thing simultaneously. A folk society 
is an organization of people doing many dif- 
ferent things successively as well as simul- 
taneously. The members of a mob act with 
reference to the same object of attention. 
The members of a folk society are guided in 
acting by previously established comprehen- 
sive and interdependent conventional under- 
standings; at any one time they do many 
different things, which are complexly related 
to one another to express collective senti- 
ments and conceptions. When the turn 
comes for the boy to do what a man does, he 
does what a man does; thus, though in the 
end the experiences of all individuals of the 
same sex are alike, the activities of the so- 
ciety, seen at a moment of time, are diverse, 
while interdependent and consistent. 

The Papago Indians, a few hundred of 
them, constituted a folk society in southern 
Arizona. Among these Indians a war party 
was not so simple a thing as a number of 
men going out together to kill the enemy. 
It was a complex activity involving every- 
body in the society both before, during, and 
after the expedition and dramatizing the 
religious and moral ideas fundamental to 
Papago life.** Preparation for the expedition 
involved many practical or ritual acts on the 
part of the immediate participants, their 
wives and children, previously successful 
warriors, and many others. While the party 


's Herbert Blumer, “Mass Behavior and the 
Motion Picture,” Publications of the American Soci- 
ological Society, XXIX, No. 3 (August, 1935), 
115-27. 

6 Ruth Underhill, The Autobiography of a Papago 
Woman (“American Anthropological Association, 
Memoirs,” No. 46 [1936]). 


was away, the various relatives of the war- 
riors had many things to do or not to do— 
prayer, fasting, preparation of ritual para- 
phernalia, etc. These were specialized ac- 
tivities, each appropriate to just that kind 
of relative or other category of person. So 
the war was waged by everybody. These 
activities, different and special as they were, 
interlocked, so to speak, with each other to 
make a large whole, the society-during-a- 
war-expedition. And all these specialized 
activities obeyed fundamental principles, 
understood by all and expressed and re- 
affirmed in the very forms of the acts—the 
gestures of the rituals, the words of songs, 
the implied or expressed explanations and 
admonitions of the elders to the younger 
people. All understood that the end in view 
was the acquisition by the group of the su- 
pernatural power of the slain enemy. This 
power, potentially of great positive value, 
was dangerous, and the practices and rituals 
had as their purposes first the success of the 
war party and then the draining-off of the 
supernatural power acquired by the slaying 
into a safe and “usable” form. 

We may say, then, that in the folk society 
conventional behavior is strongly patterned: 
it tends to conform to a type or a norm. 
These patterns are interrelated in thought 
and in action with one another, so that one 
tends to evoke others and to be consistent 
with the others. Every customary act among 
the Papago when the successful warriors 
return is consistent with and is a special 
form of the general conceptions held as to 
supernatural power. We may still further 
say that the patterns of what people think 
should be done are closely consistent with 
| what they believe is done, and that there is 
one way, or a very few conventional ways, 
in which everybody has some understanding 
and some share, of meeting each need that 
arises.‘7 The culture of a folk society is, 
therefore, one of those wholes which is 
greater than its parts. Gaining a livelihood 
takes support from religion, and the rela- 


"7 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936), chap. xvi, esp. 
p. 283. 
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tions of men to men are justified in the con- 
ceptions held of the supernatural world or in 
some other aspect of the culture. Life, for the 
member of the folk society, is not one ac- 
tivity and then another and different one; it 
is one large activity out of which one part 
may not be separated without affecting the 
rest. 


A related characteristic of the folk society 
was implied when it was declared that the 
specialized activities incident to the Papago 
war party obeyed fundamental principles 
understood by all. These “principles” had to 
do with the ends of living, as conceived by 
the Papago. A near-ultimate good for the 
Papago was the acquisition of supernatural 
power. This end was not questioned; it was a 
sort of axiom in terms of which many lesser 
activities were understood. This suggests 
that we may say of the folk society that its 
ends are taken as given. The activities inci- 
dent to the war party may be regarded as 
merely complementarily useful acts, aspects 
of the division of labor. They may also, and 
more significantly, be seen as expressions of 
unquestioned common ends. The folk so- 
ciety exists not so much in the exchange of 
useful functions as in common understand- 
ings as to the ends given. The ends are not 
stated as matters of doctrine, but are im- 
plied by the many acts which make up the 
living that goes on in the society. Therefore, 
the morale of a folk society—its power to act 
consistently over periods of time and to meet 
crises effectively is not dependent upon dis- 
cipline exerted by force or upon devotion to 
some single principle of action but to the 
concurrence and consistency of many or all 
of the actions and conceptions which make 
up the whole round of life. In the trite 
phrase, the folk society is a “design for liv- 
ing.” 

What is done in the ideal folk society is 
done not because somebody or some people 
decided, at once, that it should be done, but 
because it seems “necessarily”’ to flow from 
the very nature of things. There is, more- 
over, no disposition to reflect upon tradi- 
tional acts and consider them objectively 
and critically. In short, behavior in the folk 
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society is traditional, spontaneous, and 
uncritical. In any real folk society, of course, 
many things are done as a result of decision 
as to that particular action, but as to that 
class of actions tradition is the sufficient au- 
thority. The Indians decide now to go on a 
hunt; but it is not a matter of debate 
whether or not one should, from time to 
time, hunt. 

The folkways are the ways that grow up 
out of long and intimate association of men 
with each other; in the society of our con- 
ception all the ways are folkways. Men act 
with reference to each other by understand- 
ings which are tacit and traditional. There 
are no formal contracts or other agreements. 
The rights and obligations of the individual 
come about not by special arrangement; 
they are, chiefly, aspects of the position of 
the individual as a person of one sex or the 
other, one age-group or another, one occupa- 
tional group or another, and as one occu- 
pying just that position in a system of rela- 
tionships which are traditional in the so- 
ciety. The individual’s status is thus in 
large part fixed at birth; it changes as he 
lives, but it changes in ways which were 
“foreordained” by the nature of his par- 
ticular society. The institutions of the folk 
society are of the sort which has been called 
“crescive’’; they are not of the sort that is 
created deliberately for special purposes, as 
was the juvenile court. So, too, law is made 
up of the traditional conceptions of rights 
and obligations and the customary pro- 
cedures whereby these rights and obliga- 
tions are assured; legislation has no part in 
it. 

If legislation has no part in the law of the 
ideal folk society, neither has codification, 
still less jurisprudence. Radin has collected 
material suggesting the limited extent to 
which real primitive people do question cus- 
tom and do systematize their knowledge.** 
In the known folk societies they do these 
things only to a limited extent. In the ideal 
folk society there is no objectivity and no 
systematization of knowledge as guided by 
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what seems to be its “internal” order. The 
member of this mentally constructed society 
does not stand off from his customary con- 
duct and subject it to scrutiny apart from 
its meaning for him as that meaning is de- 
fined in culture. Nor is there any habitual 
exercise of classification, experiment, and 
abstraction for its own sake, least of all for 
the sake of intellectual ends. There is com- 
mon practical knowledge, but there is no 
science. 

Behavior in the folk society is highly con- 
ventional, custom fixes the rights and duties 
of individuals, and knowledge is not critical- 
ly examined or objectively and systemati- 
cally formulated; but it must not be sup- 
posed that primitive man is a sort of autom- 
aton in which custom is the mainspring. 
It would be as mistaken to think of primi- 
tive man as strongly aware that he is con- 
strained by custom. Within the limits set 
by custom there is invitation to excel in 
performance. There is lively competition, a 
sense of opportunity, and a feeling that what 
the culture moves one to do is well worth 
doing. “‘There is no drabness in such a life. 
It has about it all the allurements of per- 
sonal experience, very much one’s own, of 
competitive skill, of things well done.’’9 
The interrelations and high degree of con- 
sistency among the elements of custom 
which are presented to the individual de- 
clare to him the importance of making his 
endeavors in the directions indicated by 
tradition. The culture sets goals which 
stimulate action by giving great-meaning to 
it.?° 

It has been said that the folk society is 
small and that its members have lived in 
long and intimate association with one an- 
other. It has also been said that in such so- 
cieties there is little critical or abstract 
thinking. These characteristics are related 
to yet another characteristic of the folk so- 


? A. A. Goldenweiser, “Individual, Pattern and 
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ciety: behavior is personal, not impersonal. 
A “person” may be defined as that social - 
object which I feel to respond to situations 
as I do, with all the sentiments and inter- 
ests which I feel to be my own; a person is 
myself in another form, his qualities and 
values are inherent within him, and his sig- 
nificance for me is not merely one of utility. 
A “thing,” on the other hand, is a social ob- 
ject which has no claim upon my sympa- 
thies, which responds to me, as I conceive it, 
mechanically; its value for me exists in so 
far as it serves my end. In the folk society 
all human beings admitted to the society 
are treated as persons; one does not deal 
impersonally (‘‘thing-fashion”) with any 
other participant in the little world of that 
society. Moreover, in the folk society much 
besides human beings is treated personally. 
The pattern of behavior which is first sug- 
gested by the inner experience of the indi- 
vidual—his wishes, fears, sensitivenesses, 
and interests of all sorts—is projected into 
all objects with which he comes into con- 
tact. Thus nature, too, is treated personally: 
the elements, the features of the landscape, 
the animals, and especially anything in the 
environment which by its appearance or be- 
havior suggests that it has the attributes of 
mankind—to all these are attributed quali- 
ties of the human person.” 

In short, the personal and intimate life of 
the child in the family is extended, in the 
folk society, into the social world of the 
adult and even into inanimate objects. It is 
not merely that relations in such a society 
are personal; it is also that they are familial. 
The first contacts made as the infant be- 
comes a person are with other persons; more- 
over, each of these first persons, he comes to 
learn, has a particular kind of relation to 
him which is associated with that one’s 
genealogical position. The individual finds 
himself fixed within a constellation of fami- 
lial relationships. The kinship connections 
provide a pattern in terms of which, in the 
ideal folk society, all personal relations are 
conventionalized and categorized. All rela- 
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tions are personal. But relations are not, in 
content of specific behavior, the same for 
everyone. As a mother is different from a 
father, and a grandson from a nephew, so 
are these classes of personal relationship, 
originating in genealogical connection, ex- 
tended outward into all relationships what- 
ever. In this sense, the folk society is a 
familial society. Lowie* has demonstrated 
the qualification that is to be introduced 
into the statement of Maine’? that the 
primitive society is organized in terms of 
kinship rather than territory. It is true that 
the fact that men are neighbors contributes 
to their sense of belonging together. But the 
point to be emphasized in understanding the 
folk society is that whether mere contiguity 
or relationship as brother or as son is the 
circumstance uniting men into the society, 
the result is a group of people among whom 
prevail the personal and categorized rela- 
tionships that characterize families as we 
know them, and in which the patterns of 
kinship tend to be extended outward from 
the group of genealogically connected indi- 
viduals into the whole society. The kin are 
the type persons for all experience. 

This general conception may be resolved 
into component or related conceptions. In 
the folk society family relationships are 
clearly distinguished from one another. 
Very special sorts of behavior may be ex- 
pected by a mother’s brother of his sister’s 
son, and this behavior will be different from 
that expected by a father’s brother of his 
brother’s son. Among certain Australian 
tribes animals killed by a hunter must be 
divided so that nine or ten certain parts 
must be given to nine or ten corresponding 
relatives of the successful hunter—the right 
ribs to the father’s brother, a piece of the 
flank to the mother’s brother, and so on.*4 
The tendency to extend kinship outward 
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takes many special forms. In many primi- 
tive societies kinship terms and kinship be- 
havior (in reduced degree) are extended to 
persons not known to be genealogically re- 
lated at all, but who are nevertheless re- 
garded as kin. Among the central Aus- 
tralians, terms of relationship are extended 
“so as to embrace all persons who come into 
social contact with one another..... In 
this way the whole society forms a body of 
relatives.’”*5 In the folk society groupings 
which do not arise out of genealogical con- 
nection are few, and those that do exist tend 
to take on the attributes of kinship. Ritual 
kinship is common in primitive and peasant 
societies in the forms of blood brotherhood, 
godparental relationships, and other cere- 
monial sponsorships.” These multiply kin- 
ship connections; in these cases the par- 
ticular individuals to be united depend upon 
choice. Furthermore, there is frequently a 
recognizedly fictitious or metaphorical use 
of kinship terms to designate more casual 
relationships, as between host and guest or 
between worshipper and deity.” 

The real primitive and peasant societies 
differ very greatly as to the forms assumed 
by kinship. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
recognize two main types. In one of these 
the connection between husband and wife is 
emphasized, while neither one of the line- 
ages, matrilineal or patrilineal, is singled out 
as contrasted with the other. In such a folk 
society the individual parental family is the 
social unit, and connections with relatives 
outside this family are of secondary impor- 
tance. Such family organization is common 
where the population is small, the means of 
livelihood are by precarious collection of 
wild food, and larger units cannot per- 
manently remain together because the natu- 
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ral resources will not allow it. But where a 
somewhat larger population remains to- 
gether, either in a village or in a migratory 
band, there often, although by no means al- 
ways, is found an emphasis upon one line of 
consaguine connection rather than the other 
with subordination of the conjugal connec- 
tion.”* There results a segmentation of the 
society into equivalent kinship units. These 
may take the form of extended domestic 
groups or joint families (as in China) or may 
include many households of persons related 
in part through recognized genealogical con- 
nection and in part through the sharing of 
the same name or other symbolic designa- 
tion, in the latter case we speak of the 
groups as clans. Even in societies where the 
individual parental family is an independent 
economic unit, as in the case of the eastern 
Eskimo, husband and wife never become a 
new social and economic unit with the com- 
pleteness that is characteristic of our own 
society. When a marriage in primitive so- 
ciety comes to an end, the kinsmen of the 
dead spouse assert upon his property a 
claim they have never given up.?® On the 
whole, we may think of the family among 
folk peoples as made up of persons con- 
sanguinely connected. Marriage is, in com- 
parison with what we in our society directly 
experience, an incident in the life of the in- 
dividual who is born, brought up, and dies 
with his blood kinsmen. In such a society 
romantic love can hardly be elevated to a 


major principle. 


In so far as the consanguine lines are 
well defined (and in some cases both lines 
may be of importance to the individual)*° the 
folk society may be thought of as composed 
of families rather than of individuals. It is 
the familial groups that act and are acted 
upon. There is strong solidarity within the 
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kinship group, and the individual is respon- 
sible to all his kin as they are responsible 
to him. “The clan is a natural mutual aid 
society..... A member belongs to the 
clan, he is not his own; if he is wrong, they 
will right him; if he does wrong, the re- 
sponsibility is shared by them.”* Thus, in 
folk societies wherein the tendency to main- 
tain consanguine connection has resulted in 
joint families or clans, it is usual to find that 
injuries done by an individual are regarded 
as injuries against his kinship group, and the 
group takes the steps to right the wrong. 
The step may be revenge regulated by cus- 
tom or a property settlement. A considerable 
part of primitive law exists in the regulation 
of claims by one body of kin against an- 
other. The fact that the folk society is an or- 
ganization of families rather than an aggre- 
gation of individuals is further expressed in 
many of those forms of marriage in which a 
certain kind of relative is the approved 
spouse. The customs by which in many 
primitive societies a man is expected to 
marry his deceased brother’s widow or a 
woman to marry her deceased sister’s hus- 
band express the view of marriage as an 
undertaking between kinship groups. One of 
the spouses having failed by death, the un- 
dertaking is to be carried on by some other 
representative of the family group. Indeed, 
in the arrangements for marriage—the selec- 
tion of spouses by their relatives, in bride- 
price, dowry, and in many forms of familial 
negotiations leading to a marriage—the 
nature of marriage as a connubial form of 
social relations between kindreds finds ex- 
pression. 

It has been said in foregoing paragraphs 
that behavior in the folk society is tradi- 
tional, spontaneous, and uncritical, that 
what one man does is much the same as 
what another man does, and that the pat- 
terns of conduct are clear and remain con- 
stant throughout the generations. It has 
also been suggested that the congruence of 
all parts of conventional behavior and social 
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institutions with each other contributes to 
the sense of rightness which the member of 
the folk society feels to inhere in his tradi- 
tional ways of action. In the well-known lan- 
guage of Sumner, the ways of life are folk- 
ways; furthermore, the folkways tend to be 
also mores—ways of doing or thinking to 
which attach notions of moral worth. The 
value of every traditional act or object or 
institution is, thus, something which the 
members of the society are not disposed to 
call into question; and should the value be 
called into question, the doing so is resented. 
This characteristic of the folk society may 
be briefly referred to by saying that it is a 
sacred society. In the folk society one may 
not, without calling into effect negative so- 
cial sanctions, challenge as valueless what 
has come to be traditional in that society. 

Presumably, the sacredness of social ob- 
jects has its source, in part, at least, in the 
mere fact of habituation; probably the indi- 
vidual organism becomes early adjusted to 
certain habits, motor and mental, and to 
certain associations between one activity 
and another or between certain sense ex- 
periences and certain activities, and it is 
almost physiologically uncomfortable to 
change or even to entertain the idea of 
change. There arises “a feeling of im- 
propriety of certain forms, of a particular 
social or religious value, or a superstitious 
fear of change.’’s? Probably the sacredness 
of social objects in the folk society is related 
also to the fact that in such well-organized 
cultures acts and objects suggest the tradi- 
tions, beliefs, and conceptions which all 
share. There is reason to suppose that when 
what is traditionally done becomes less 
meaningful because people no longer know 
what the acts stand for, life becomes more 
secular.33 In the repetitious character of 
conventional action (aside from technical 
action) we have ritual; in its expressive char- 
acter we have ceremony; in the folk society 
ritual tends also to be ceremonious, and 
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ritual-ceremony tends to be sacred, not 
secular. 

The sacredness of social objects is ap- 
parent in the ways in which, in the folk so- 
ciety, such an object is hedged around with 
restraints and protections that keep it away 
from the commonplace and the matter-of- 
fact.34 In the sacred there is alternatively, 
or in combination, holiness and dangerous- 
ness. When the Papago Indian returned 
from a successful war expedition, bringing 
the scalp of a slain Apache, the head-hairs 
of the enemy were treated as loaded with a 
tremendous “charge” of supernatural 
power; only old men, already successful 
warriors and purified through religious 
ritual, could touch the object and make it 
safe for incorporation into the home of the 
slayer. Made into the doll-like form of an 
Apache Indian, it was, at last, after much 
ceremonial preparation, held for an instant 
by the members of the slayer’s family, ad- 
dressed in respect and awe by kinship 
terms, and placed in the house, there to give 
off protective power.*s The Indians of San 
Pedro de la Laguna, Guatemala, recognize 
an officer, serving for life, whose function it 
is to keep custody of ten or a dozen Latin 
breviaries printed in the eighteenth century 
and to read prayers from one or another of 
these books on certain occasions. No one 
but this custodian may handle the books, 
save his assistants on ceremonial occasions, 
with his permission. Should anyone else 
touch a book he would go mad or be stricken 
with blindness. Incense and candles are 
burnt before the chest containing the books, 
yet the books are not gods—they are objects 
of sacredness.*° 

In the folk society this disposition to re- 
gard objects as sacred extends, characteris- 
tically, even into the subsistence activities 
and into the foodstuffs of the people. Often 
the foodstuffs are personified as well as 
sacred. “ ‘My granduncle used to say to me,’ 
explained a Navajo Indian, ‘ “if you are 
walking along a trail and see a kernel of 
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corn, pick it up. It is like a child lost and 
starving.” According to the legends corn is 
just the same as a human being, only it is 
When a man goes into a corn- 
field he feels that he is in a holy place, that 
he is walking among Holy People..... 
Agriculture is a holy occupation. Even be- 
fore you plant you sing songs. You continue 
this during the whole time your crops are 
growing. You cannot help but feel that you 
are in a holy place when you go through 
your fields and they are doing well.’ ’’37 In 
the folk society, ideally conceived, nothing 
is solely a means to an immediate practical 
end. All activities, even the means of pro- 
duction, are ends in themselves, activities 
expressive of the ultimate values of the 
society. 


This characterization of the ideal folk 
society could be greatly extended. Various 
of the elements that make up the conception 
could be differently combined with one an- 
other, and this point or that could be devel- 
oped or further emphasized and its relations 
shown to other aspects of the conception. 
For example, it might be pointed out that 
where there is little or no systematic and 
reflective thinking the customary solutions 
to problems of practical action only imper- 
fectly take the form of really effective and 
understood control of the means appropri- 
ate to accomplish the desired end, and that, 
instead, they tend to express the states of 
mind of the individuals who want the end 
brought about and fear that it may not be. 
We say this briefly in declaring that the folk 
society is characterized by much magic, for 
we may understand “magic” to refer to ac- 
tion with regard to an end—to instrumental 
action—but only to such instrumental ac- 
tion as does not effectively bring about that 
end, or is not really understood in so far as it 
does, and which is expressive of the way the 
doer thinks and feels rather than adapted to 
accomplishing the end. ‘‘Magic is based on 
specific experience of emotional states. ... 


37W. W. Hill, The Agricultural and Hunting 
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in which the truth is revealed not by reason 
but by the play of emotions upon the human 
organism ... . magic is founded on the be- 
lief that hope cannot fail nor desire de- 
ceive.”’3* In the folk society effective tech- 
nical action is much mixed with magical ac- 
tivity. What is done tends to take the form 
of a little drama; it is a picture of what is 
desired. 

The nature of the folk society could, in- 
deed, be restated in the form of a description 
of the folk mind. This description would be 
largely a repetition of what has been writ- 
ten in foregoing pages, except that now the 
emphasis would be upon the characteristic 
mental activity of members of the folk so- 
ciety, rather than upon customs and institu- 
tions The man of the folk society tends to 
make mental associations which are per- 
sonal and emotional, rather than abstractly 
categoric or defined in terms of cause and 
effect. “.... Primitive man views every 
action not only as adapted to its main ob- 
ject, every thought related to its main end, 
as we should perceive them, but . . . . he as- 
sociates them with other ideas, often of a 
religious or at least a symbolic nature. Thus 
he gives to them a higher significance than 
they seem to us to deserve.”’3 A very similar 
statement of this kind of thinking has been 
expressed in connection with the thinking of 
medieval man; the description would apply 
as well to man in the folk society: 


From the causal point of view, symbolism 
appears as a sort of short-cut of thought. 
Instead of looking for the relation between two 
things by following the hidden detours of their 
causal connections, thought makes a leap and 
discovers their relation, not in a connection of 
cause or effects, but in a connection of significa- 
tion or finality. Such a connection will at once 
appear convincing, provided only that the two 
things have an essential quality in common 
which can be referred to a general value... .. 
Symbolic assimilation founded on common 
properties presupposes the idea that these prop- 
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erties are essential to things. The vision of white 
and red roses blooming among thorns at once 
calls up a symbolic association in the medieval 
mind: for example, that of virgins and martyrs, 
shining with glory, in the midst of their perse- 
cutors. The assimilation is produced because 
the attributes are the same: the beauty, the 
tenderness, the purity, the colours of the roses 
are also those of the virgins, their red color 
that of the blood of the martyrs. But this 
similarity will only have a mystic meaning if the 
middle-term connecting the two terms of the 
symbolic concept expresses an _ essentiality 
common to both; in other words, if redness and 
whiteness are something more than names for 
physical differences based on quantity, if they 
are conceived of as essences, as realities. The 
mind of the savage, of the child, and of the 
poet never sees them otherwise.‘° 


The tendency to treat nature personally 
has recognition in the literature as the 
“animistic” or “anthropomorphic” quality 
of primitive thinking, and the contrast be- 
tween the means-ends pattern of thought 
more characteristic of modern urban man 
and the personal thought of primitive man 
has been specially investigated.* 

In the foregoing account no mention has 
been made of the absence of economic be- 
havior characteristic of the market in the 
folk society. Within the ideal folk society 
members are bound by religious and kinship 
ties, and there is no place for the motive of 
commercial gain. There is no money and 
nothing is measured by any such common 
denominator of value. The distribution of 
goods and services tends to be an aspect of 
the conventional and personal relationships 
of status which make up the structure of the 
society: goods are exchanged as expressions 
of good will and, in large part, as incidents 
of ceremonial and ritual activities. “On the 
whole, then, the compulsion to work, to 
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save, and to expend is given not so much by 
a rational appreciation of the [material] 
benefits to be received as by the desire for 
social recognition, through such behavior.” 

The conception sketched here takes on 
meaning if the folk society is seen in con- 
trast to the modern city. The vast, compli- 
cated, and rapidly changing world in which 
the urbanite and even the urbanized coun- 
try-dweller live today is enormously differ- 
ent from the small, inward-facing folk so- 
ciety, with its well-integrated and little- 
changing moral and religious conceptions. 
At one time all men lived in these little 
folk societies. For many thousands of years 
men must have lived so; urbanized life be- 
gan only very recently, as the long history 
of man on earth is considered, and the ex- 
treme development of a secularized and 
swift-changing world society is only a few 
generations old. 

The tribal groups that still remain around 
the edges of expanding civilization are the 
small remainders of this primary state of liv- 
ing. Considering them one by one, and in 
comparison with the literate or semiliterate 
societies, the industrialized and the semi- 
industrialized societies, we may discover 
how each has developed forms of social life 
in accordance with its own special circum- 
stances. Among the polar Eskimos, where 
each small family had to shift for itself in the 
rigors of the arctic environment, although 
the ties of kinship were of great importance, 
no clans or other large unilateral kinship 
groups came into existence. The sedentary 
Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands were 
divided into two exogamous kinship groups, 
each composed of clans, with intense pride 
of decent and healthy rivalry between them. 
Among the warring and nomadic Comanche 
initiative and resourcefulness of the individ- 
ual were looked on more favorably than 
among the sedentary and closely inter- 
dependent Zuni. In West Africa great native 
states arose, with chiefs and courts and 
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markets, yet the kinship organization re- 
mained strong; and in China we have an 
example of slow growth of a great society, 
with a literate élite, inclosing within it a 
multitude of village communities of the folk 
type. Where cities have arisen, the country 
people dependent on those cities have devel- 
oped economic and political relationships, 
as well as relationships of status, with the 
city people, and so have become that special 
kind of rural folk we call peasantry.*3 And 
even in the newer parts of the world, as in 
the United States, many a village or small 
town has, perhaps, as many points of re- 
semblance with the folk society as with 
urban life. 

Thus the societies of the world do not 
range themselves in the same order with 
regard to the degree to which they realize all 
of the characteristics of the ideal folk so- 
ciety. On the other hand, there is so marked 
a tendency for some of these characteristics 
to occur together with others that the inter- 
relations among them must be in no small 
part that of interdependent variables. In- 
deed, some of the interrelations are so 
obvious that we feel no sense of problem. 
The smallness of the folk society and the 
long association together of the same indi- 
viduals certainly is related to the prevailing- 
ly personal character of relationships. The 
fewness of secondary and tertiary tools and 
the absence of machine manufacture are cir- 
cumstances obviously unfavorable to a very 
complex division of labor. Many problems 
present themselves, however, as to the con- 
ditions in which certain of these char- 
acteristics do not occur in association, and 
as to the circumstances under which certain 
of them may be expected to change in the 
direction of their opposites, with or without 
influencing others to change also. 

A study of the local differences in the 
festival of the patron village saint in certain 
communities of Yucatan indicates that some 
interrelationship exists in that case.4 In all 
four communities, differing as to their de- 
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(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 


44 Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan. 
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grees of isolation from urban centers of 
modifying influence, the festival expresses a 
relationship between the village and its pa- 
tron saint (or cross) which is annually re- 
newed. In it a ritual and worship are com- 
bined with a considerable amount of play. 
The chief activities of the festival are a 
novena, a folk dance, and a rustic bullfight. 
In all four communities there is an organiza- 
tion of men and women who for that year 
undertake the leadership of the festival, 
handing over the responsibility to a cor- 
responding group of successors at its cul- 
mination. So far the institution is the same 
in all the communities studied. The differ- 
ences appear when the details of the ritual 
and play and of the festal organization are 
compared, and when the essential meanings 
of these acts and organizations are inquired 
into. Then it appears that from being an in- 
tensely sacred act, made by the village as a 
collectivity composed of familially defined 
component groups, with close relationship 
to the system of religious and moral under- 
standings of the people, the festival be- 
comes, in the more urbanized communities, 
chiefly an opportunity for recreation for some 
and of financial profit for others, with little 
reference to moral and religious conceptions. 


In the most isolated and otherwise most 
folklike of the communities studied the or- 
ganization of the festival is closely in- 
tegrated with the whole social structure of 
the community. The hierarchy of leaders of 
the community, whose duties are both civil 
and religious, carry on the festival: It is the 
chiefs, the men who decide disputes and 
lead in warfare, who also take principal 
places in the religious processions and in the 
conduct of the ceremonies. The community, 
including several neighboring settlements, is 
divided into five groups, membership in 
which descends in the male line. The re- 
sponsibility for leading the prayers and pre- 
paring the festal foods rests in turn on four 
men chosen from each of the five groups. 
The festival is held at the head village, at the 
shrine housing the cross patren of the entire 
community. The festival consists chiefly of 
solemnly religious acts: masses, rosaries, 
procession of images, kneeling of wor- 


shipers. The ritual offerings are presented by 
a special officer, in all solemnity, to the pa- 
tron cross; certain symbols of divinity are 
brought from the temple and exposed to the 
kneeling people as the offerings are made. 
The transfer of the responsibility to lead the 
festival is attended by ceremony in an at- 
mosphere of sanctity: certain ritual para- 
phernalia are first placed on the altar and 
then, after recitation of prayers and per- 
formance of a religious dance, are handed 
over, in view of all, from the custodians of 
the sacred charge for that year to their suc- 
cessors. 

In the villages that are less isolated the 
festival is similar in form, but it is less well 
integrated with the social organization of 
the community, is less sacred, and allows for 
more individual enterprise and responsibil- 
ity. These changes continue in the other 
communities studied, as one gets nearer to 
the city of Merida. In certain seacoast vil- 
lages the festival of the patron saint is a 
money-getting enterprise of a few secular- 
minded townspeople. The novena is in the 
hands of a few women who receive no help 
from the municipal authorities; the bullfight 
is a commercial entertainment, professional 
bullfighters being hired for the occasion and 
admission charged; the folk dance is little 
attefided. The festival is enjoyed by young 
people who come to dance modern dances 
and to witness the bullfight, and it is an op- 
portunity to the merchants to make a profit. 
What was an institution of folk culture has 
become a business enterprise in which indi- 
viduals, as such, take part for secular ends. 


The principal conclusion is that the less 
isolated and more heterogeneous communi- 
ties of the peninsula of Yucatan are the 
more secular and individualistic and the 
more characterized by disorganization of 
culture. It further appeared probable that 
there was, in the changes taking place in 
Yucatan, a relation of interdependence 
among these changing charadteristics, espe- 
cially between the disorganization of culture 
and secularization. “People cease to believe 
because they cease to understand, and they 
cease to understand because they cease to 
do the things that express the understand- 
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\ ings.”’45 New jobs and other changes in the 
division of labor bring it about that people 
cannot participate in the old rituals; and, 
ceasing to participate, they cease to share 
the values for which the rituals stood. This 
is, admittedly, however, only a part of the 
explanation. 

The conception of the folk society has 
stimulated one small group of field workers 
to consider the interdependence or inde- 
pendence of these characteristics of society. 
In Yucatan isolation, homogeneity, a per- 
sonal and “symbolic” view of nature, im- 
portance of familial relationships, a high 
degree of organization of culture, and sa- 
credness of sanctions and institutions were 
all found in regular association with each 

; other. It was then reported that in certain 
Indian communities on or near Lake Atitlan 
in Guatamala this association of characteris- 
tics is not repeated.‘® As it appeared that 
these Guatemalan communities were not in 
rapid change, but were persisting in their 
essential nature, the conclusion was reached 
that “a stable society can be small, un- 
sophisticated, homogeneous in beliefs and 
practices,”’ have a local, well-organized cul- 
ture, and still be one “with relationships 
impersonal, with formal institutions dictat- 
ing the acts of individuals, and with family 
organization weak, with life secularized, and 
with individuals acting more from economic 
or other personal advantage than from any 

, deep conviction or thought of the social 

| good.” It was further pointed out that in 
these Guatemalan societies a “primitive 
world view,” that is, a disposition to treat 
nature personally, to regard attributes as 
entities, and to make “symbolic” rather 
than causal connections, coexists with a 
tendency for relations between man and man 
to be impersonal, commercial, and secular, 
as they tend to be in the urban society.‘ 

These observations lead, in turn, to re- 
consideration of the circumstances tending 

 Ibid., p. 3549 

46 Sol Tax, “Culture and Civilization in Guate- 
malan Societies,” Scientific Monthly, XLVIII (May, 
1939), 467. 

47 Sol Tax, “World View and Social Relations in 


Guatemala,” American Anthropologist, XLIII, 
No. 1 (new ser.). (January-March, 1941), 27-42. 


to bring about one kind of society or one 
aspect of society rather than another. The 
breakdown of familial institutions in recent 
times in Western society is often ascribed to 
the development of the city and of modern 
industry. If, as has been reported, familial 
institutions are also weak in these Guate- 
malan villages, there must be alternative 
causes for the breakdown of the family to 
the rise of industry and the growth of the 
city, for these Guatemalan Indians live on or 
near their farms, practice a domestic handi- 
craft manufacture, and have little or noth- 
ing to do with cities. It has been suggested 
that in the case of the Guatemalan societies 
the development, partly before the Con- 
quest and partly afterward, of a pecuniary 
economy with a peddler’s commerce, based 
on great regional division of labor, together 
with a system of regulations imposed by an 
élite with the use of force, may be the cir- 
cumstances that have brought about reduc- 
tion in the importance of familial institu- 
tions and individual independence, espe- 
cially in matters of livelihood. 

The secular character of life in these high- 
land villages of the Lake Atitlan region is 
not so well established as in the individuated 
character of life, but if life is indeed secular 
there, it is a secularity that has developed 
without the influence of high personal mo- 
bility, of the machine, and of science. In a 
well-known essay Max Weber showed how 
capitalistic commercialism could and did 
get along with piety in the case of the Puri- 
tans.4° So it may appear that under certain 
conditions a literate and, indeed, at least 
partly urbanized society may be both highly 
commercial and sacred—as witness, also, the 
Jews—while under certain other conditions 
an otherwise folklike people may become 
individualistic, commercial, and perhaps 
secular. It is, of course, the determination of 
the limiting conditions that is important. 
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MOURNING CUSTOMS AND MODERN LIFE IN BENGAL’ 


D. N. MITRA 


ABSTRACT 


With the change in mode of daily life in present-day Bengal, the mores are becoming a great personal 
inconvenience and an emotional drain on the individual. 


According to the prevailing custom, a 
certain period of mourning for the deceased 
has to be observed by Hindus, and at the 
end of the period some religious rites 
(Sradh) have to be performed. A good feast 
for the Brahmins and for relatives and 
friends has also to be provided. The Brah- 
mins should be fed a day earlier, and their 
menu must not include any preparations of 
fish or meat. 

The period of mourning varies in different 
communities. The Brahmins observe a pe- 
riod of ten days, the Vaidyas twelve days, 
and we, the Sudras, a month. Some Sudras, 
claiming that they are the Kshatriyas (war- 
rior class), have of late begun to observe a 
period of twelve days instead of a month 
and have taken holy threads like the Brah- 
mins and the Vaidyas. 

There are many restrictions imposed on 
mourners which, again, vary in different 
communities and also in the relationship of 
the mourners to the deceased, the chief of 
these being the prohibition against fish, meat, 
eggs, and some other articles of food. There 
are further prohibitions against cutting 
hair and nails, shaving, wearing shoes, 
covering the body with any kind of garment 
except a thin sheet of cloth (wrani)—this 
being applied to the members of the family 
who are younger and very closely related to 
the dead—sending dirty linens to the 
washerman, etc. 

There are many restrictions with respect 
to cooking the food, particularly for the sons 
and unmarried daughters of the dead. They 
have to prepare their own food in separate 


t This statement serves as a companion-piece to 
“A Hindu Marriage in Bengal” and “A Hindu Wife,” 
by the same author, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue of the American Journal of Sociology, 
pp. 255-58, and 259-62. 


ovens made of bricks only, without clay or 
any other mortar. Vessels must be made of 
earth called malsas and must not be covered. 
Fuels must not consist of any other firewood 
than dried jute sticks and dried cocoanut 
and other leaves. The food, consisting of 
rice and of certain vegetables all of which 
are boiled together in the same vessel, is 
called habisanya. New malsas are to be used 
daily. Mourners have to sleep on the floor 
on only a blanket, without a pillow or even 
a mosquito curtain. The habisanya is the 
chief meal for the day, and only some fruits, 
sweets, etc., are allowed in the evening. 
Mourners are also not allowed to change 
their clothes. They must have the same 
cloth for the entire day and night after their 
daily bath, and that cloth must be border- 
less. 


The whole idea is to undergo all sorts of 
hardship and privations and to avoid all 
luxuries and pleasures as a mark of respect 
to the deceased. Mourners are not allowed 
to use oil—not to speak of soap—napkins, 
etc., at the time of bath and are not per- 
mitted to comb their hair. 


To begin with, this difference in the pe- 
riods of mourning has always agitated my 
mind. Is the love or respect of the Brahmins 
toward the dead less than that of the other 
communities? Why, then, this difference? 


I was told by some with whom I dis- 
cussed it that, if the Brahmins had to observe 
a period of one month’s mourning, worship 
of the deities by them and their attendance 
at other religious ceremonies would have 
been very greatly dislocated, because during 
the period of mourning they were prevented 
from doing these acts for the well-being of 
the other communities. This argument was 
not at all convincing tome. — 
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Nor could I get any satisfactory answer 
to my question: ‘““‘Why should the Vaidyas 
and Kshatriyas then observe a period of 
twelve days’ mourning?” I do not know the 
Sastryas, but my honest conviction is that 
in this priest-ridden country it was the 
priests who were responsible for this conven- 
tion, for their own convenience and in order 
to dominate the other communities as 
superior beings. 

I had a series of bereavements in my fam- 
ily, in quick succession, some twenty-five 
years ago, when I was about thirty years 
old, and I had to observe a period of one 
month’s mourning in each case and was re- 
quired to abide by all the injunctions of the 
Hindu society during each period. It af- 
fected my health. 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, a great Ben- 
gali, a great scientist, and a great man, who 
had a very soft corner for me in his heart, 
felt very much for me and asked me to wear 
shoes, to put on adequate clothes, and to 
take proper food, in disregard of the prevail- 
ing custom. He explained to me that, in 
ancient times when these social rules were 
made, the people used to live in the villages 
in their own homes, living on the produce of 
their lands, and that it was not difficult for 
them to observe these injunctions of the 
priests. But times have changed consider- 
ably since and are still changing fast, and we 
should adapt ourselves to the changes of the 
time. 

“You will have to attend office,” he 
added, “‘and you will have to travel from 
one corner of the province to the other [I 
was then a touring officer] to earn your 
bread. How is it possible for you to move 
about from place to place bare-bodied and 
with bare feet and to observe the restrictions 
about your food without any detriment to 
your health and work?” 

He cited the example of his mother and 
said that, when his (Sir Prafulla’s) father 
died, he was suffering from diarrhea and 
that his mother gave him a proper diet in- 
cluding fish soup. She did not follow the re- 
strictions at all and was taken to task very 
severely by the Hindu society. Bu® she did 


not budge an inch from what she thought 
best for her son at the time, and her bold 
reply was that she had done exactly the 
same thing as his (Sir Prafulla’s) father 
would have done had he lived. If she had 
given him the habisanya, his father’s soul 
would not have rested in peace. This inci- 
dent occurred about seventy years ago, 
when the social laws were more rigid and 
strict than at present. She was a bold, coura- 
geous, and sensible lady, and it is no won- 
der that a son like Sir Prafulla was born 
to her. 

I did not venture to act according to Sir 
Prafulla’s instructions then, as my elders 
would not allow me to relax any of the 
rules. But a few years ago, when my aunt 
died, I had to attend office regularly and 
also to move about from place to place. I 
put on proper clothes and wore canvas 
shoes, but I observed other injunctions 
strictly. 

Even then I was criticized very unkindly 
by my relatives, who are highly educated 
and cultured. I told them that I regarded 
my aunt as my mother, that her death was 
equally a great shock to me, and that my re- 
gard and love for her were not less than that 
of her own sons. If I had been converted to 
Christianity, my love and respect would 
have remained the same, and in that case I 
would not have been criticized by them in 
the manner in which I am being censured 
now for wearing clothes, shoes, etc. They 
may regard me as a Christian for the time 
being, but my attempt to convince them was 
altogether fruitless. This incident caused a 
misunderstanding between me and many 
of my near relatives, and that misunder- 
standing still persists. 

My wife died about a year and a half ago. 
Against the wishes and sentiments of many 
of my relatives and friends, I made up my 
mind to observe a period of twelve days’ 
mourning and to perform the Sradh cere- 
mony at the end of this period. When I pro- 
posed it to him, my priest sanctioned it, but 
a day or two later he came and said that 
personally he had no objection to my pro- 
posal but that he had been advised by the 
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other priests not to do it, as I had not taken 
any holy thread like the Kshatriyas. 

With great difficulty I had to secure the 
services of another priest from a different 
locality to enable me to act according to my 
mind. But a vastly learned Brahmin with a 
university education and with all the de- 
grees of the university refused to read some 
chapters of the Gita (our Bible) on this occa- 
sion on the grounds that I was performing 
the Sradh ceremony after twelve days of 
mourning—and he is a professor of a first- 
class government college in Calcutta. 

A friend of mine, a Brahmin, who also 
possesses high university degrees and is a 
professor of the University Science College, 
however, agreed to read the Gita out of his 
respect toward my wife, whom he knew. 


Then, according to the prevailing cus- 
tom, I was not very willing to feed the 
Brahmins and also to feed my relatives and 
friends. I said that I was not going to save 
the expenditure on this item, since I would 
feed the poor instead. But that was not to 
be. 

In this case I had to yield to the custom 
and to the mandates of my relatives. The 
house did not look like one of mourning but 
rather like a house of merry festival, with 
the relatives, both men and women, coming 
and going in cars, gharries, rickshas, etc., 
and with the cooks and servants busy pre- 
paring a heavy menu. 

As stated above, the Brahmins had to be 
fed a day earlier, and their menu must not 


include any preparations of fish or meat. 
But the relations and friends must have a 
sumptuous feast with plenty of fish prepara- 
tions, because the mourners would be per- 
mitted on that day to eat fish for the first 
time since the period of their mourning. 

Leaving aside our grief and sorrow for the 
departed, we had to be busy and anxious 
about securing the foodstuffs in these days 
of rationing, about the proper reception of 
the guests, etc. We had to pay the taxi or 
gharry hire for all who kindly came and 
obliged us, as this is also the custom. 

Of course, those who came and dined ex- 
pressed their sorrow at the death of my wife, 
and some close female relatives also shed 
tears for a little while. 

The whole thing was repulsive to me. 
There was no difference between a house of 
marriage festival and one of Sradh cere- 
mony. Moreover, it was a great strain on 
my grief-ridden sons and daughters, who 
had not yet recovered from the shock of 
their terrible loss. One of my daughters who 
is a graduate and who had to bear very 
largely the brunt of the whole thing re- 
marked that all the relatives came to the 
“festival” and that, if a small fraction of 
them had kindly come when her mother was 
lying seriously ill and helped us a little in 
nursing her, we would have appreciated 
their sympathy more deeply. She is a very 
outspoken girl and is therefore not liked by 
many of her relatives. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN RETROSPECT 


BEHICE BORAN* 


ABSTRACT 


Nineteenth-century European sociology, with dual roots in Marxism and the bourgeois ideology of Comte, 


had a class character. American sociology was, from the beginning, animated by an unrealistic, optimistic 
bourgeois ms. In the early twentieth century, American sociology discarded the philosophy of history and 


was reduc 


to the study of practical social problems. Since the twenties, in spite of revolutionary world-wide 


changes in society, sociologists have been preoccupied with questions of method. Lundberg speaks now for 
faith in science as a cure-all for social ills; but, while scientists dally, the ills grow apace. Lynd more realistical- 
ly points out that the central problem of the social sciences is the premises of culture, which, themselves, con- 


ition science. 


A century has passed since the emergence 
of socioiogy as a “positive science.”’ It is my 
purpose in this paper to review briefly the 
history of sociology’s subsequent develop- 
ment and to indicate what seems to me to be 
the social significance of attempts to guide 
that development along positivist lines. 


AUGUSTE COMTE 


Two factors should be given primary con- 
sideration in interpreting the significance of 
Comte’s views: First, Comte lived and wrote 
in a period of reaction, in a country ex- 
hausted after a revolution and the Napole- 
onic adventures, and on a continent the 
ruling classes of which were in horror of 
revolutionary changes. Second, social move- 
ments like Saint-Simonism, Fourierism, and 
Owenism were rampant at the time; these 
movements expressed bitter criticism of the 
existing system and made threats to change 
it. To these may be added the personal fact 
that Comte himself was of a Catholic royal- 
ist family. With these facts in mind, we may 
recall that, for Comte, a science of society 
would provide the basis upon which to re- 
organize society so as to banish its existing 
evils; sociology would provide rational, 
scientific solutions to social problems. 

But, in putting forth and defending such 
a view, Comte was implicitly creating an 
apparently scientific bulwark against the 


* This paper was edited by Harry C. Bredemeier, 
instructor in sociology, Princeton University. His 
editorial services do not involve indorsement of all 
the views presented here. 


criticisms of the existing social system and 
the attempts to change it. The underlying 
argument was: The evils of society can be 
remedied only after scientific knowledge for 
action is available; but, the science of so- 
ciety being as yet undeveloped, the criti- 
cisms hurled at the existing order and the 
proposals for change cannot be valid. They 
are unscientific and, therefore, fully dis- 
credited. (That Comte himself did not wait 
for the science of society to be built up, but 
passed directly to formulating an ideal social 
system, does not impair this argument in- 
herent in the positivist standpoint.) Thus, 
sociology was born with a claim to be an ob- 
jective, scientific branch of knowledge per- 
taining to social phenomena, but in fact it 
was destined to fulfil the function of a class 
ideology. Its pretension to be scientific has 
served, on the one hand, as a weapon of de- 
fense against attacks upon the social system 
and, on the other hand, as a means of escape 
from the necessity of coming to grips with 
the fundamental, vital, but politically dan- 
gerous problems of the times. 

If, to understand fully the significance of 
Comte, one has to keep in mind the attacks 
of utopian-socialist movements at the time, 
then, to understand sociology after Comte, 
one has equally to keep in mind the ex- 
istence and the challenge of Marxism. As a 
system of thought, Marxism could not so 
easily be dismissed as the earlier utopian- 
socialist movements. For, in addition to 
claiming on its own account the prestige of 
being based on scientific methodology and of 
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being rooted in historical facts, Marxism 
rapidly became a world-wide social move- 
ment. Such a system of thought could not 
be ignored. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
then, we see, corresponding to the two main 
divisions into which society was split, two 
kinds of ideological systems claiming to be 
scientific studies of social phenomena: (1) 
socialist systems and, since the emergence of 
Marxism, predominantly a Marxist-socialist 
system, forming the ideology of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat; and (2) sociological sys- 
tems, forming the pseudo-scientific ideology 
of the bourgeoisie. But whereas sociology 
never directly faced the question of the class 
character of thought systems and insisted 
upon “scientific objectivity,” interpreted as 
“sitting on the fence,” Marxism claimed ex- 
plicitly that it was the ideology of the pro- 
letariat as a consequence of its premises as a 
science of society. 

The interest of this article is with the fate 
of the sociological systems, but the history 
of sociology cannot be rendered fully mean- 
ingful without taking into consideration its 
counterpart. Now let us go on to what hap- 
pened after Comte. 


EMILE DURKHEIM AND SPENCER 


Between Comte and Durkheim, sociology 
flowered, not in France, where it was in dis- 
grace, but in the country across the channel. 
Spencer, characteristically an English gen- 
tleman, set about the task of giving flesh 
and bone to the new science of society. That 
Spencer’s sociology is representative of the 
liberal, individualist, laissez faire philosophy 
of his time and that, quoting the words of 
W. C. Beach, it was “a sort of rationaliza- 
tion of the dominant middle-class attitude 
in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury”’ is too well known to stand a repetition 
here. Certainly Spencer’s sociology cannot 
seriously claim to be “scientific.” 

The banner of the defense of sociology as 
a “positive science” or, in American ter- 
minology, as a “‘natural science” was taken 


up by Durkheim in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and was brilliantly up- 
held during the first two decades of the 
twentieth. It will be our thesis in what fol- 
lows that Durkheim’s championing of sci- 
entism, his insistence upon the possibility of 
sociology as a science and upon the necessity 
of starting without “prenotions” to study 
social facts as “objects”—that these char- 
acteristics are actually symptoms of the 
biased ideological character of his sociology. 
A short cut to the demonstration of this 
thesis will be to start with the six and a half 
pages of introduction that Marcel Mauss 
wrote to the compilation of Durkheim’s 
notes on socialism, which he edited and pub- 
lished in 1928. 

Marcel Mauss tells us that, as a student, 
Durkheim framed the problem of the “so- 
cial question” as “‘the relation of individ- 
ualism to socialism.” By 1884 he had 
changed it to “the relation of the individual 
to society.” After he had prepared the first 
draft of his Division of Labor, he “came to 
perceive that the solution of the problem 
belonged to a new science: sociology. The 
latter was not in favor, especially in France 
where the excesses of the last Comtians had 
rendered it ridiculous... .[{so] Durkheim 
undertook to give sociology a method and a 
subject matter. Hence the study of social- 
ism was interrupted.’ By 1895, however, 
Durkheim was ready to tackle the problem 
of socialism with the newly welded weapon 
of “sociology as a positive science.” 

Mauss assures us that, when Durkheim 
again took up the problem of socialism, he 
did it “from a purely scientific point of 
view.” However, almost in the same 
breath, he declares: “But under this dis- 
interested form of research, Durkheim was 
satisfying a need both of his scientific and 
his moral thought. He was endeavoring to” 
take sides and to motivate the side taken. 
According to Mauss, a series of big and 


2 Le Socialisme (Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1928), 
pp. v-vi. Translations are my own. 


3 Ibid. p. vii. 
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small events led Durkheim in that direction. 
On the one hand, he was accused of favoring 
collectivism because of his Division of Labor; 
on the other hand, among his own students, 
some of the most brilliant ones were social- 
ists, especially Marxists. “Durkheim was 
sensitive to this opposition to bourgeois 
liberalism and individualism.’’s 

Durkheim was aware of the shortcomings 
of the existing order (he bares them in the 
Division of Labor), but he does not question 
the basic validity of that order. His solution 
to the problem of anomie is to call for the 
development of a legal and ethical system 
corresponding to and regulating the func- 
tionally differentiated and morally isolated 
social groups which are the basic units of a 
society characterized by the division of la- 
bor. Society should be reorganized political- 
ly on the basis of occupational units; these 
units will thus become moral or spiritual 
units as well. Thus Durkheim arrives at a 
conception of a social order very similar to 
the “corporate state’ of the Fascist ideolo- 
gists. 

The Division of Labor was the outcome of 
the first phase of Durkheim’s sociological 
thinking, when he was much more directly 
concerned with the immediate, practical 
problems of the day. But this was not 
enough. Specific views about specific social 
problems depend ultimately upon the stand- 
point taken on the questions of social real- 
ity, social causation, and social change. All 
thought systems, including scientific think- 
ing and explanation of facts, start from some 
postulated general premises; whether the 
postulates are valid and scientifically ac- 
ceptable depends upon whether the conclu- 
sions deduced comply with the observed 
facts and whether the system of explanation 
of the facts offers us a basis for prediction 
and successful action. Hence, Durkheim 
passed from the more practical problems of 
his day to the theoretical questions of the 
nature of social reality and of social causa- 
tion. If he could win his case upon this level, 
then the whole case against the socialists 
would be won decisively. That is the key to 


4 Ibid., p. viii 
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the understanding of his insistence upon the 
collective consciousness as a phenomenon 
sui generis. He was putting up a spiritualist 
conception of social reality against the ma- 
terialist conception of the socialists. Upon 
the basis of social consciousness as the social 
fact sui generis, he erected a whole meth- 
odology in his Rules of Sociological Method; 
in his Elementary Forms of Religion he set 
out to prove that collective consciousness 
was truly the original social fact. 

The reason we dwelt at some length on 
Durkheim is, first, because he is such a 
staunch champion of sociology as a positive 
science (the scrutiny of which claim in ret- 
rospect is the subject of this article); sec- 
ond, because he dominated the contem- 
porary French sociology almost exclusively ; 
and, third, because in recent years Durk- 
heim seems to have been enjoying increasing 
attention among American sociologists. 


GERMAN SOCIOLOGY 


The repercussions of Marxism upon Ger- 
man sociology are perhaps even more evi- 
dent. The duality of sciences defended by 
the German thinkers, the distinction be- 
tween Geisteswissenschaft and Naturwis- 
senschaft, especially as applied by Weber 
and Sombart, not only was an expression of 
rebellion against the extension of natural 
science methods and viewpoint to the realm 
of human affairs but was as much—even 
more—a rebellion against the materialist 
conception of reality in general and of social- 
ism in particular.’ Just as Durkheim had 
done, Weber and Sombart tackled the Marx- 
ist challenge on the methodological point; 
they wanted to strike at the root of the mat- 
ter. Durkheim, as we have seen, tried to rec- 
oncile a spiritual conception with the scien- 
tific outlook and methodology, and he fell 
into difficulty. Weber and Sombart cut the 
Gordian knot by denying the fundamental 
unity of science and the possibility and the 
desirability of applying the methods of nat- 


S That Sombart started his career as a pro-Marx- 
ist and that both he and Weber learned and bor- 
rowed much from Marx’s method of historical analy- 
sis and criticism does not impair this statement. 
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ural science to the study and explanation of 
social phenomena. One had to understand 
social phenomena from the inside out; in 
order to understand, one had to have re- 
course to the psychological motivation of 
the individual. Among the motives coaxing 
individuals to action, the most important 
ones are those derived from social values. 
Hence the explanation of social phenomena 
would have to proceed from social motiva- 
tion to overt behavior and to the resultant 
pattern of relationships (relations of produc- 
tion would be included in the latter). On the 
basis of this underlying argument, Weber 
attempted to demonstrate the role of re- 
ligious values in the development of capital- 
ism, and Sombart endeavored to correlate 
the changes in technology and in relations of 
production with the development of the 
“spirit of capitalism.”” Weber and Sombart 
were concerned with the same sociological 
problem as Marx and Engels—the origin 
and development of the capitalist system. 
What they did was to reverse the order of 
explanation of phenomena; the duality of 
sciences posed at the root of their systems 
was a necessary precondition to make such a 
reversal possible. It is not at all irrelevant in 
this connection to note that Sombart, who 
lived to see naziism in Germany, completed 
his life’s long cycle as the spokesman of the 
Nazi system. 

The other principal branch of German 
sociology, “the formal sociology,” is, I 
think, what Professor Robert S. Lynd has in 
mind when he refers to German sociology as 
having “‘ducked the job” sixty years ago by 
pulling itself “out of a threatening power 
struggle to occupy itself with other and less 
dangerous concerns.’ In contrast to the 
sociology of Weber and Sombart, the formal 
sociology of Simmel and Von Wiese dis- 
regards the problem of the historical devel- 
opment of modern society, rejects the con- 
cept of “historical laws,”’ and substitutes in- 
stead that of “social process.” The outcome 
is the conception of sociology as the study of 
recurrent “forms of interaction” without 


6In his talk at the meeting of the American 
Sociological Society in December, 1943. 


content, which means without the institu- 
tional framework within which the inter- 
action takes place—a framework which de- 
termines what will be the “form” of inter- 
action. That, in actuality, formal sociolo- 
gists cannot completely do away with the 
“content” does not impair the significance 
of the duality they try to establish and to 
sustain. All these vain attempts mean noth- 
ing other than an “escape from reality,” the 
escape of sociology from the real issues, from 
what, as a science of society, it should study 
and explain. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


In America different social conditions 
found expression in a different ideological 
situation. The absence of a feudal past, the 
rapidly expanding economy, and the fluidity 
of social classes brought the social values of 
the bourgeois-democratic social order nearer 
to realization in America than in Europe; 
and the class conflict upon both the active 
and the ideological levels was not so acute in 
the former as in the latter. Hence, socialism 
in general and Marxism in particular did not 
produce the same repercussions among Amer- 
ican thinkers as they did among the Euro- 
peans. 

This does not mean, however, that so- 
ciology in America did not bear a class char- 
acter. It did. Sociology was the science of 
the triumphant, optimistic bourgeoisie par 
excellence. American sociologists took for 
granted the social structure of their cul- 
tural system because there was no strong 
opposition or criticism in the form of a 
Marxist-socialist movement, and they fo- 
cused their attention on the details of the 
social system’s operation. 

How did this escape from reality come 
about? Bernard tells us that, by 1900, so- 
ciology was ready to “jump two of its re- 
maining hurdles, which were precisely to rid 
itself of philosophy of history and of” its 
other academic predecessor, “social prob- 
lems” courses. American sociology did jump 
the hurdle of the philosophy of history, and 
got rid of it completely, but it seems to me 
rather doubtful if the same can be said of 
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“social problems.” Not only do courses on 
social problems still form quite a large part 
of the sociology curriculums in many insti- 
tutions, but, what is more significant, their 
viewpoint has left its mark upon the later 
sociological activities. Much of the research 
on crime, juvenile delinquency, mental dis- 
eases, and immigrant groups poses prob- 
lems in a piecemeal manner, with an eye on 
immediate, narrow, particularistic reform, 
without relating these problems to the basic 
social structure as a whole.’ 

American sociology was more successful 
in ridding itself of the history of philosophy, 
but in so doing I am afraid that it threw the 
baby out with the bath. What sociologists 
might have salvaged from the tradition of 
the philosophy of history is the ability to 
view human societies as social wholes, 
changing in larger units of time. By refusing 
to see particular social phenomena as parts 
of a structural whole changing as a con- 
tinuum in time, sociology has thrown over- 
board the only legitimate and ultimate 
frame of reference that it could and should 
use in the study and explanation of any par- 
ticular social fact or institution. 

Between 1900 and the middle of the 
1930’s American sociology marked further 
progress in becoming “‘scientific.” First, it 
acquired a noncommitting terminology. 
Analysis of social aggregates was carried for- 
ward in terms of in-groups and out-groups, 
crowds and masses, rather than in terms of 
social classes and stratification. Parallel 
with this, social interaction has been con- 
ceptualized as competition and conflict, ac- 
commodation and assimilation, to the exclu- 
sion of the pattern of interclass conflicts in 
economic, political, and other social spheres. 
Such a noncommitting terminology was 
functional for sociology in permitting it to 
avoid embroilment in political controver- 
sies. 

Second, an increasing preoccupation with 
methods marks the period after 1900. Or, 
rather, the preoccupation was with tech- 

7 See the review by Karl Mannheim of Methods in 


Social Science, ed. Stuart Rice, in American Journal 
of Sociology, XX XVIII (September, 1932), 273-82. 
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niques; the accepted methodological orienta- 
tion was the “organic theory”’ of social causa- 
tion. This view, that society is an organic 
whole with all its parts interrelated by 
reciprocal action, has tended to lead to a 
second view which is by no means logically 
implied, viz., that the interrelated factors 
are all of equal weight. In actual research, 
of course, such a view becomes untenable; 
the choice is actually between explicitly 
stating a “particular” variable as hypo- 
thetically independent, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, making deductions and inter- 
pretations on an implicit common-sense 
level. 

There have, of course, been notable devi- 
ations from the organic theory. Both the 
“culture lag” hypothesis and the ecological 
approach posit particular variables as inde- 
pendent (‘material culture” for the former 
and “ecological base” for the latter). Thus 
American sociology has apparently accepted 
through the back door, in a modified—nay, 
distorted—form, what it chased away from 
its front steps as being particularistic, un- 
scientific, and speculative. 

As suggested above, the primary concern 
of American sociology in the field of meth- 
odology has been with the techniques of 
gathering, classifying, and ordering socio- 
logical material. Methodology which would 
aid in the formulation of key problems was 
not developed. Thus—while upon one-sixth 
of the globe a social experiment in the his- 
tory of mankind was being launched and 
carried through (a phenomenon of social 
change upon an unprecedented scale and of 
an unprecedented nature); while the most 
civilized continent on the earth was plunged 
in this age of science into the deepest of re- 
actions, reminiscent of the fanaticism of the 
Middle Ages; while on the home front thir- 
teen out of forty-eight million gainfully oc- 
cupied were unemployed and the organiza- 
tion of the working class proceeded at a 
breath-taking pace in a few years, affording 
brilliant opportunity for the students of 
social movements; while government inter- 
ference on a colossal scale was undermining 
economic liberalism and the whole culture 
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complex clustering around it—while all 
these things of vital importance were taking 
place, what problems were sociologists work- 
ing on? On the one hand, they busied them- 
selves with such things as the change in the 
inner composition of the family or of church 
membership, the adjustment of small im- 
migrant groups, case studies of delinquents 
and criminals, “natural areas,” invasion and 
succession in urban growth, etc., and, on the 
other hand, with technicalities of question- 
naires and interviews, with the standardiza- 
tion of tests, and with the scoring of scales. 
There is nothing wrong with these topics per 
se; the criticism is directed against making 
these the sole object of attention while ig- 
noring other topics which are more relevant 
to the conditions of the time. Further, the 
foregoing topics would still have given sig- 
nificant results for the understanding of our 
social world at the present time if they had 
been related to the basic social structural 
pattern as it changes in time. In fact, how- 
ever, American sociology continued to take 
that system for granted; the social change it 
envisaged was only change in particular in- 
stitutional fields. 

The failure of the ensuing fact collection 
to improve our knowledge of our social 
world was excused on the grounds that so- 
ciology was still a young science, that social 
phenomena were too complex, and that we 
would now gather material and later synthe- 
size it. I would suggest, however, that 
this failure, in fact, stemmed from precisely 
the same condition which gained for so- 
ciology respectability and academic status 
—the taking for granted of the basic struc- 
tural system determining its assumptions 
and the ignoring of its own class character. 

Now a crisis seems imminent in sociology. 
The capitalist system is no longer expand- 
ing, even in America. Class lines are further 
sharpening and hardening; prolonged eco- 
nomic crises and two totalitarian wars 
fought in a single generation leave no scope 
for easy optimism about the revival or the 
continuance of the “good old days.” No 
longer particular social institutions but the 
whole society is changing violently and 


challenging study. In addition, within so- 
ciology itself, the undeniable failure to be- 
come a science comparable in reliability 
to natural sciences has already led some 
sociologists, and is bound to lead still others, 
to question the assumptions at the root of 
their science. 

One beneficent result of the crisis that is 
emerging in all the sciences is that scientists 
are becoming conscious of the social condi- 
tioning of their field of activity. They are 
beginning to see science, not as something 
isolated, but as a field of human activity 
which is intimately bound up with all the 
other phases of human life nd of the social 
structure. There is increasing awareness of 
the social responsibility of science and of the 
use that is made of science in social practice. 


More than six years of war have cut me 
away from American sociology. Then, about 
a year ago, some copies of the American 
Sociological Review happened to fall into my 
hands. I read with keen interest the reports 
of the talks at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in December, 
1943. Professors Lundberg’s, Chapin’s, 
Bain’s, and Lynd’s articles, although so dif- 
ferent in point of view and content, had all 
one very important point in common: they 
dealt with the problems of war and peace, 
with the future of human society and of 
American society in particular, and with the 
relation of sociology to society and social 
change. In these writings the old and the 
new in American sociology could be dis- 
cerned side by side. 

Lundberg represents the well-worn-out 
positivist stand. He is pessimistic about the 
forthcoming peace settlement because social 
scientific knowledge, upon the basis of which 
it could be brought about, is lacking and be- 
cause social sciences have not attained suf- 
ficient “public respect” to be consulted at 
the peace conference. As he unfolds his argu- 
ment it becomes clear that not only the 
realization of a lasting peace but the cure of 
all the social ills pestering the social system 
will be found, “once we put our faith in sci- 
ence.” Having thus laid the problem, he 
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takes up in some detail how sociological re- 
search and theory should be built up so as to 
give us reliable knowledge for action. He 
laments the fact that the transition from a 
prescientific, supernaturalistic view to a 
naturalistic and scientific view of human af- 
fairs has not yet been completed. He gives as 
an example of an unscientific and unrealistic 
approach to human problems “‘the legalistic 
and moralistic viewpoint anchored in the- 
ology.”’ The criticisms advanced here are all 
to the »oint, but it seems to me that to put 
the weight of the realization of the future 
social order upon the shoulders of the social 
sciences, to reduce the problem of the social 
change into a problem of the development 
of the social sciences and their gaining in 
“public respect,” is just as much a bit of 
unrealistic, magical thinking as the legal- 
istic-moralistic approach to the subject of 
social change. It is as much a one-sided, 
“particularistic” view, as much an expres- 
sion of “‘prescientific thinking’ to believe 
that the magic of science will bring about 
the desired change in the social order as it is 
to expect it from changes in laws and ethical 
principles. 

Of course, if the social sciences were ad- 
vanced and furnished reliable knowledge for 
social action and if this knowledge were ap- 
plicable in regulating human affairs, then 
our “social predicaments’”’ would disappear. 
But the point is just this: How are these 
“if’s” going to be realized? What are the 
social prerequisites for the development of 
social sciences and for the acceptance of 
scien tific knowledge as a basis for social ac- 
tion? In other words, the problem is: 
Through which processes and mechanisms 
of social change will come about that state 
of social organization in which “undivided 
faith in science’’ shall be the universal, su- 
preme social value, and scientific knowledge 
shall constitute the spring of action in regu- 
lating human affairs? 

Lundberg does not put that question; 
in fact, he does not even seem to be aware 
that there is such a question—the most 
fundamental one in his argument—to be 
answered. He, rather, puts the whole matter 
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as if it were a question of choosing con- 
sciously and rationally one of two alterna- 
tives: ‘It comes down, then, to this: Shall 
we put our faith in science or in something 
else? We have already answered that ques- 
tion as regards our physical problems. Once 
we make up our minds to do likewise regard- 
ing our social predicaments, the path before 
us is clear.”’ So it is merely a matter of mak- 
ing up our minds! Just as simple and “clear” 
as all that! However, from the whole tenure 
of the article and from what he says two 
paragraphs after the foregoing sentences, it 
becomes evident that the change from an 
unscientific to a scientific approach to hu- 
man problems will be through a gradual 
process of dissemination. The social sciences 
will continue to gather and to systematize 
facts; by professional organization and 
standards, and with the help of the state, 
they will gain in public respect. Gradually, 
everyone, especially the foundations and the 
individuals who endow and finance research 
and education, will realize the value of the 
social sciences and will call upon them more 
and more for the solution of the social prob- 
lems. Meanwhile, we shall continue to suffer 
from social ills, from wars and depressions, 
but, after all, “life went on also in the days 
before anesthetics, vaccines and sulpha 
drugs. .... We do not abandon cancer re- 
search because the patients of today may 
not be saved.” Thus the whole problem of 
change and the function of the social sci- 
ences in that change is comfortably disposed 
of. 


But suppose the patients suffering from 
cancer, instead of simply dying off, were to 
organize and were successful in preventing 
the men of science from continuing their 
research? Lundberg assumes the social fac- 
tors conditioning scientific work and ad- 
vance to be constant or, better, in the words 
of Lynd, takes the basic structure of the 
present cultural system for granted and for- 
gets the “colossal power struggle that grips 
the industrial society.” Pathological social 
systems do not simply die off, like the indi- 
vidual patients, while waiting for the social 
scientists to discover cures for their ills; they 
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strangle science. What happened to social 
sciences in Nazi Germany? To anthropol- 
ogy, to history, to economics, to sociology, 
and to psychology? What happened even to 
theoretical physics? 

The very important point which Lund- 
berg overlooks, an omission unforgivable in 
a sociologist, is that the development of sci- 
ence in general and of social sciences in par- 
ticular was historically conditioned and the 
future fate of these sciences will likewise be 
conditioned. The development of the social 
sciences, instead of being an independent 
variable in the process of social change—a 
variable which will affect the change into a 
scientific regulation of human affairs—is, on 
the contrary, a dependent variable closely 
tied up with the changes in the basic institu- 
tional system of society. 

In Lynd’s article there is the ring of a 
new orientation in sociology, a ring which 
was not quite there when I left the United 
States early in 1939. I have not seen his 
Knowledge for What?, but, from the differ- 
ence in the conception of what scientific re- 
search is or should be between Middletown 
and Middletown in Transition, it is possible 
to infer how his thinking must have pro- 
ceeded toward Knowledge for What? and the 
present article. 

Lynd’s argument contains three impor- 
tant points which especially concern us here. 
First, he recognizes that what is happening 
at present is not merely change within the 
given institutional framework but is a revo- 
lutionary change of the basic institutional 
system itself. Second, this institutional 
change involves “‘a colossal power struggle.” 
Sociology can play an effective role in social 
change only by offering her services to im- 
plement one or the other side in that strug- 
gle. This means that sociology and the other 
social sciences are not the relatively inde- 
pendent variables through the dissemina- 
tion of which the desired changes in the so- 
cial order will peacefully come about. Lynd 
calls on sociologists to take the democratic 
side in the colossal struggle (though he 
seems to doubt that they will) and to pre- 
pare scientific means which will be needed in 
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reconstructing and remotivating American 
society. 

Third, he recognizes the social condition- 
ing of the theoretical structure of the social 
sciences and points out that it is the basic 
institutional system which shapes “our 
thinking as social scientists and the state- 
ment of our problems as scientists.” The 
opening paragraphs of his article may be 
considered, without exaggeration, some of 
the most important statements on the meth- 
odology of the social sciences in sociological 
literature: “‘When the basic structure of a 
cultural system is generally accepted, its 
social sciences tend to focus on the analysis 
of how the given cultural system works. .... 
But when the basic structure of a cultural 
system is thrown into question,” then, the 
premises on which the given system rests 
may become the central problem of the so- 
cial sciences. 

The case of American sociology so far has 
been that of accepting unawares the institu- 
tional system within which the particular 
social phenomena it picked out as units of 
study took place—the system which condi- 
tioned the development of sociology as a 
science. For sociology to become conscious 
of this state of affairs will in itself constitute 
a tremendous step forward, will mean break- 
ing through the impasse which prevents so- 
ciology from really becoming a science of 
society. To recognize the basic institutional 
system as the ultimate frame of reference in 
the study of social phenomena will neces- 
sarily mean “‘a basic overhauling of our ap- 
paratus of problems, including many of the 
basic assumptions that underlie them.” 
This would be true, however, even if the 
basic institutional structure were not chang- 
ing, for, even in a relatively stable cultural 
system, the discrete social facts and institu- 
tions can be rendered meaningful and can be 
correctly explained only in relation to the 
basic social structure. 

It is not only in sociology but in all sci- 
ences that observations are made in relation 
to a frame of reference. This frame of refer- 
ence may be explicit and conscious or im- 
plicit and unconscious. It is now known and 
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accepted in physics that all observations are 
made in a certain co-ordinate system (CS), 
whether the observer himself is aware of his 
CS as such or not. But it has taken a long 
development for physicists to realize this 
fact, to see, for instance, that the laws of 
classical mechanics were valid only in a cer- 
tain co-ordinate system and that any law 
stated without reference to the CS for which 
it is valid is thereby left hanging in mid-air. 

American sociologists have been, in the 
main, unaware of their social co-ordinate 
system. In physics all experiments have to 
be performed on this earth upon which the 
human species live; hence, the earth forms 
the ultimate co-ordinate system for all ob- 
servations made. Similarly, all social ob- 
servations are necessarily made in a given 
social system and can be formulated only 
with reference to that system. There is this 
difference, however: The earth as a CS for 
physical observations is relatively constant 
(at least for the life-span of the human 
species), whereas the social CS itself under- 
goes rapid change within the life-span even 
of a single generation. Hence, the problem 
of change in any one field of social life be- 
comes a problem of change in that field 
taken in concomitance with the trend of 
change in the social CS. 

Present-day sociology seems confronted 
with these facts: (1) All the institutions of a 
given society form an interrelated whole; 
the economic, the political, and the social 
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operating together. (2) Interrelatedness and 
reciprocity do not necessarily mean, how- 
ever, that all factors are of the same weight, 
that there is no primacy, “no place where 
the thread begins.” It is not unscientific to 
speak of a basic structure if, in fact, there 
are some institutional areas which play a 
relatively determining and directing role in 
social change. Besides, it is inescapable in 
actual research and explanation of the facts 
collected to choose a starting-point. The 
choice is between doing this in an implicit 
and haphazard way and doing it in a meth- 
odologically sound way. (3) The social whole 
changes in time as a whole. The term “social 
change” should not be taken to mean only 
changes in the various, discrete sectors of 
institutions. Society undergoes structural 
changes, that is, it evolves. The fundamen- 
tal problem of social change is how these 
structural changes come about. 

All these three points mean that, in any 
concrete, particular research, the sociologist 
is observing facts that form a part of a social 
whole in which there can be discerned a 
basic structure and which social whole is 
taken at a given point in a time-curve; 
hence, it can best be studied only with refer- 
ence to its developmental vector. Unless this 
theoretical reorientation is accomplished in 
sociology, sociologists will continue to 
mark time and sociology will be as far away 
from becoming a real science of society as 
ever before. 
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SUICIDES IN FRANCE, 1910-43 
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ABSTRACT 


During World Wars I and II suicides in France decreased, whereas in the postwar and depression years 
they increased, reaching an all-time high in 1934. Seventy per cent of all cases were males, ns during the 
war and occupation. While the Germans occupied France, male suicides decreased more than female cases. 
Suicides in older ages increased during the wars and decreased in the depression. Hanging, drowning, and 
shooting were the most common methods. During the depression gas cases increased rapidly. Cases of suicide 
among married women with children increased during the occupation, while those of women without children 
decreased. During the depression suicides of non-Frenchmen were more numerous than of Frenchmen. Multi- 

le suicides increased during the depression more than single cases. Disgrace and poverty (misére) as causes 


or suicide were increasingly important during the depression and the occupation. 


In the last three decades France has ex- 
perienced two major wars, an acute econom- 
ic depression, and an occupation by enemy 
power. The period between 1910 and 1943 
includes the pre-war. years 1910-13, World 
War I, 1914-18, the postwar years, the years 
of the great depression in the thirties, and 
the occupation after the fall of France in 
1940. The data for this thirty-four-year pe- 
riod are arranged by age groups, sex, marital 
status, methods of committing suicide, 
French and non-French cases, multiple and 
single suicides, successful and unsuccessful 
cases, and motivation.' 


* The material under observation in this mono- 
graph covers data for all of France, for the prefec- 
ture of the Seine, and for the city of Paris. In 1936 
the population of France was 41,910,000; of Paris, 
2,829,746; and in the department of the Seine, 
4,084,000 in 1943. France showed a slight increase 
in population during the thirties. There has been 
an excess of deaths over births in the past years. 
Both the department of the Seine and Paris lost 
population in the thirties and in the present decade. 

The factual data and the material have been 
secured from the various bureaus and several de- 
partments in the French government. In addition, 
valuable judgments and observations have been 
obtained from a number of governmental officials 
and private citizens conversant with the conditions 
and the problems of vital statistics in France. The 
writer is indebted to: Paul Amor, directeur-général 
de l’Administration Pénitentiaire, Paris; J. Coste- 
Floret, directeur-adjoint au Ministére de la Justice, 
Paris; Madame Maurice Terrier, chef de Bureau, 
Préfecture de Police; Jean Rinaldi, Préfecture de 
Police, Paris; B. G. Epinat, préfecture de la Seine, 
Paris; and Madame F. Chauvin, chef de Bureau de 
la Statistique Départementale et Communale, Paris. 
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The number of suicides in a country de- 
pends on the degree and the character of the 
vicissitudes experienced in the population 
and on the stability of the people. In those 
Western countries in which social conditions 
are favorable, life secure, customs unbroken, 
and traditional social institutions intact sui- 
cides are relatively rare. When wars, unem- 
ployment, depressions, and other sudden dis- 
orders change the conventional life of citi- 
zens, men and women lose the will to live, 
and suicides increase. The will to live is de- 
pendent on the degree to which people pos- 
sess well-integrated personalities and a cer- 
tain “reverence for life.”” Economic well-be- 
ing is important, but it is not the sole basis 
for stability, for a certain amount of pros- 
perity may lead to boredom and a feeling of 
uselessness. Conversely, a people living un- 
der adverse conditions may be sustained by 
competition or the struggle for life and by 
idealism or religion to such a degree that few 
suicides occur, despite food shortage and a 
generally bad state of health. The number 
of suicides, therefore, depends on an equilib- 
rium existing between the forces which make 
for social security and insecurity. 


SUICIDES IN FRANCE AND PARIS 


In rgr1o there were 9,819 suicides in all of 
France and 762 in the city of Paris. With the 
coming of World War I in 1914 suicides de- 
creased sharply in both areas with more 
change for Paris than for the entire nation. 
With 1910 as the base year the index num- 
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ber in 1917 dropped to 61 for France and to 
38 for Paris. After the war, suicides in- 
creased as rapidly as they had decreased dur- 
ing the war, but not to such a height as in 
the pre-war years. In the fifth year after the 
war there was a slight decrease for both 


TABLE 1 
SUICIDES IN FRANCE AND PARIS, 1910-43 
InpEX NUMBER 
YEAR FRANCE Paris 

France Paris 

IgIo.... 9,819 762 100 100 
IQII.... 9,629 796 96 103 
IQI2....| 10,104 794 102 103 
I9QT3...-| 10,339 714 104 93 
IQI4.... 8, 386 606 83 80 
IQI5.... 6,652 295 61 39 
1916.... 6,362 297 64 39 
1Q17.... 5,982 281 61 38 
1918.... 6,164 319 62 41 
IgI9.... 7,889 501 80 61 
1920.... 8,141 510 83 75 
2057... . 8,584 575 86 76 
agee.... 8,612 562 81 74 
1923.... 8,458 503 85 71 
1024.... 8,892 524 90 69 
1925.-..| 9,368 539 95 71 
1926....| 9,343 524 94 69 
1927.... 9, 552 93 73 
1928.... 9,511 460 97 61 
1929.... 9,141 473 92 62 
1930.... 9,293 94 67 
I93I....| 10,033 536 102 71 
1932....| II,197 572 114 75 
1933....| 10,667 637 104 84 
1934....| I1,144 832 113 109 
1935...-| 598 112 78 
1936....| 10,590 589 107 76 
1937....| 10,190 560 103 76 
1938....} 10,536 560 106 74 


France and Paris. Again, there was a slight 
decrease in 1928 and in 1929. With the be- 
ginning of the thirties cases rose rapidly to a 
point far above those of the pre-war years. In 
1934 there were 11,144 suicides in France 
(113) and 832 in Paris (109). Then the num- 
ber decreased until the beginning of World 
War II when it dropped rapidly, especially 
in Paris. To date, no material for all of 
France is available after 1938. 
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A national crisis, such as war, tends to 
divert the attention of the people from their 
personal problems toward the larger issues 
of the country. National safety and welfare, 
therefore, supersede individual misfortunes, 
petty jealousies, and domestic affairs. It is 
evident that, contrary to some beliefs, sui- 
cides actually decreased during World War I 
in France to a point far below peacetime 
years 1910-13.” 

The increase of suicides after the war is a 
result of the return to civil life with the add- 
ed maladjustments in postwar years. Sui- 
cide rates among officers in postwar years 
have always been higher than for enlisted 
men or regular soldiers. In the United States 
in 1910, the first year after World War I, the 
suicide rate for officers was 40 per 100,000, 
whereas it was 12 for enlisted men. 

Of particular importance is the sharp in- 
crease in suicides in the first half of the thir- 
ties, the decade of the great depression. In 
France the number increased gradually and 
then rose to extreme heights in 1934, espe- 
cially in Paris, as shown in Table 1 and in 
Chart I. 

This increase in Paris was strictly a de- 
pression phenomenon. The urban popula- 
tion experienced years of unemployment, 
bank and business failures, such as the 
Stavisky Exposé, poverty, and general eco- 
nomic misery. This confirms the findings of 
Emile Durkheim in his analysis of suicides in 
Vienna during the financial crisis of 1873 and 
1874. In 1872 there were 141 suicides in 
Vienna, whereas in 1874 they increased to 
216. During the crash of the Bourse in Paris 
in 1882, suicides increased 7 per cent above 
1881. The same increase in suicides during 
financial distress in 1934 and 1935 occurred 
in many American cities.‘ 


2 This corroborates Durkheim’s data for France, 
Prussia and Saxony. In France suicides decreased 
from 5,114 in 1869 to 4,157 in 1870, from 3,186 to 
2,963 in Prussia, and from 710 to 651 in Saxony 
(Emile Durkheim, Le Suicide (Paris, 1898], p. 218). 

3 See data on suicides, civilian and military, for 
various countries, W. A. Lunden, Statistics on Crime 
and Criminals (Pittsburgh: Stevenson and Foster, 
1942), pp. 149-50. 

4 See ibid., pp. 98-99. 
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The sharp increase of almost 200 suicides 
in 1934 above 1933 in Paris may be due to 
the fact that in any population there is a 
certain number of individuals who might 
commit suicide, given specific conditions. 
The extreme economic disorders and the in- 
ability of these individuals to face the dis- 


CHART I 
SUICIDES IN FRANCE AND PArIs 
Igto to 1943 


Number 
(In thousands) 
a 


grace or loss of fortune may have caused 
those persons, prone to commit suicide, to 
take their lives. Once these weaker persons 
have been swept away, the number of cases 
again drops to a figure similar to that which 
obtained before the crisis. In a Darwinian 
sense it was the struggle of the survival of 
the fittest. During the time when the strug- 
gle is at its height, suicides can be expected 
to rise.s 


SQne governmental official stated that the 
French people had been living under “artificial” 
conditions prior to 1932. Then, when conditions 


After 1927 the number of suicides de- 
creased rapidly except for a small rise in 
1940 at the time of the occupation of France. 
The erratic movement of the curve of sui- 
cides in Paris in contrast to that of France is 
due to the psychosocial composition of the 
city, for cities are subject to more sudden 
changes than is a nation as a whole. 


VARIATIONS OF SUICIDES ACCORDING 
TO SEX 


In general, 75 per cent of those who com- 
mitted suicide in France were men and 25 
per cent women. In Paris 70 per cent of the 
cases were men and 30 per cent women. 
There were variations in the percentage dis- 
tribution for France and Paris according to 
the character of social conditions of the dif- 
ferent periods. In the four years preceding 
World War I, in all France 76 per cent were 
men and 24 per cent were women. During 
the postwar years (no data for war) the per- 
centage for males decreased to 74 per cent. 
In the depression years of 1931-34 the per- 
centage remained the same, although the 
number of cases increased to 31,994. The 
data for Paris are more complete and show 
wider variations than for France. In pre-war 
Paris (1910-13) 72 per cent of all cases were 
men and 28 per cent were women. During 
the war years 1915-18 the total number of 
male suicides (62 per cent) decreased to 737 
or 1,473 fewer cases than in the pre-war pe- 
riod. Female cases dropped from 856 to 461 
or a 46 per cent decrease for the same pe- 
riod.° 

Corresponding with this change there 
was a variation in the distribution of males 
from 72 to 62 per cent of all cases and an in- 
crease for females from 28 per cent of the 
total in the pre-war years to 38 per cent in 
the war years. In the postwar years, 192 1- 
24, male suicides increased 100 per cent 


changed and persons were confronted with actual 
reality and the depression, many were unable to 
stand it and committed suicide. 


§ According to Durkheim, in France from 1836 to 
1855, 74 per cent of all suicides were males. During 
1871 to 1876 the percentage for males increased to 
78 per cent (op. cit., p. 38). 
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above the war years or from 737 to 1,489, 
and female cases advanced from 461 to 675 
or 30 per cent. The distribution during the 
depression years remained the same al- 
though the actual number of suicides in- 
creased to 757 for men and to 820 for wom- 
en. During the German occupation, 1940-43, 
suicides among men decreased to 980 and to 
791 among women; males constituted only 
55 per cent of the total number and females 
45 per cent. 
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While males predominate among sui- 
cides, it is important to note that if the data 
were expressed in terms of index numbers 
for each sex, with 1910 as 100, the index for 
women would remain above the male index 
during the entire period after 1913. In the 
depression year 1934, the index numbers for 
males and females were 99 and 132, respec- 
tively. In 1940, the first year of occupation, 
the index numbers for males and females de- 
creased to 57 and 100, respectively. 


TABLE 2 
SUICIDES IN FRANCE AND PARIS, BY SEX 
FRANCE Paris 
Periop 
Males Females Males Females 
Pre-war 1910-13: 
30,418 9,413 2,210 856 
War 1915-18: 
(No data) 737 461 
Postwar 1921-24: 
25,600 8,946 1,489 675 
eck 74 26 68 32 
Depression 1931-34: 
31,904 11,047 1,757 820 
ace 74 26 68 32 
Occupation 1940-43 
(No data) 980 791 


The fact that there are 5 per cent more 
women suicides in Paris than in all France 
is due to the predominance of women in 
cities. Ten per cent of the decrease in Paris 
during the war is due to the general de- 
crease caused by the war and to the fact that 
proportionately more men were mobilized 
than women in World War I. Consequently, 
more men than women were taken out of the 
civil population. The marked decrease in the 
proportionate number of male cases (55 per 
cent) during the occupation is due to the 
fact that more than 2,000,000 French men 
were removed from the country to other 
parts of occupied Europe. 


MARITAL STATUS AND SUICIDES 


Of the 6,296 persons who committed sui- 
cide in the area of the prefecture of the 
Seine between 1936 and 1941, 28.2 per cent 
were single; 45.5 per cent were married; 
18.5 per cent were widowed; 2.4 per cent, 
divorced; and of the remaining 5.5 per cent, 
the marital status was unknown. No data 
are available on marital status for cases in all 
France. The percentage of single persons for 
both males and females was approximately 
the same; 28 per cent. Of the men 48 per 
cent were married, while 39.6 per cent of the 
women were married. Of the women, 25.6 
per cent were widowed in contrast to 14.5 


or 
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per cent of the men. Three and a half per 
cent of the female cases and 1.9 per cent of 
the males were divorced. 

Between 1936 and 1941 the number of 
male, unmarried suicide cases decreased 
from 936 to 588 or 38 per cent, while, in the 
same period, suicides among single women 
dropped from 489 to 431 or about 11 per 
cent. Thus, single, male suicide cases de- 
creased more than female cases. The suicides 
among married men decreased from 437 to 
325 (25 per cent) in the same years and for 
married women increased from 138 to 205 or 


12 percent. Cases among widowed males di- 
minished from 117 in 1936 to 94 in 1941 and 
among widows from 118 to107. Suicidesamong 
married men without children decreased (37 
per cent) more than among those with chil- 
dren (8 per cent). Cases of suicides of mar- 
ried women with children increased 55 per 
cent for the same years, whereas suicides 
among married women without children de- 
creased 50 per cent. Cases of widowed men 
and women with children increased, while 
those without children decreased. 

Between 1936 and 1941 the changes in so- 


TABLE 3 


SUICIDES IN FRANCE AND PARIS, BY SEX 
(Index Number: 1910 = 100) 


FRANCE Paris InpEX NUMBERS 
YEARS France Paris 
Males Females Males | Females 
Males | Females} Males | Females 

PRES: pices 7,476 2,343 544 218 100 100 100 100 
(ae 7,329 2,300 571 225 98 99 105 105 
7,752 2,352 594 200 103 IOI 110 92 
7,861 2,478 501 213 106 106 93 95 
| eee 5,626 2,263 315 192 75 97 58 88 
Saree 5,914 2,227 3904 176 79 95 72 80 
6,446 2,138 415 160 86 gI 71 73 
RRS 6,363 2,249 370 192 85 97 68 88 
1923....... 6,209 2,249 357 152 83 97 55 70 
ree 6,582 2,310 353 171 88 99 55 79 
1925....... 6,929 2,439 393 146 93 104 72 67 
6,862 2,481 363 161 gI 106 67 74 
eee 6,765 2,386 379 173 go 102 69 78 
2,497 303 157 04 107 56 72 
| ere 6,727 2,420 333 140 go 104 61 64 
6,899 2,304 345 166 92 102 63 76 
ae 7,399 2,634 368 168 99 113 69 77 
oS 8,275 2,922 412 160 IIo 124 71 73 
1933 7,936 2,731 436 201 106 116 80 Q2 
8,384 2,760 541 291 112 118 99 132 
ree 8,175 2,922 414 184 109 116 76 85 
eee 7,864 2,726 370 219 105 116 68 100 
See 7,412 2,777 358 202 99 119 66 94 
ee 7,696 2,840 340 220 103 122 62 100 
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cial conditions—from peace to war and to 
occupation—were so severe and intense as 
to effect a different society. Some were able 
to adjust to changing conditions, and some 
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world. 


were not. It seems evident that married 


persons in France suffered more under the 
occupation than did single persons. Also, 
married and widowed individuals with chil- 


TABLE 4 


dren were more affected than those without 
children. Durkheim spoke of this as the so- 
cial crisis in the family, state, or financial 


SUICIDES ACCORDING TO AGE 


When the number of suicides is separated 
by age groups, the data reveal variations in 


SUICIDES BY MARITAL STATUS IN PREFECTURE OF THE SEINE, 1936-41 


Per CENT 
STATUS 1936 1937 1938* 1940 1941 TOTAL DIstTRIBv- 
TION 
Males 

274 305 254 144 132 1, 109 28.2 
Married: 

er 184 195 126 178 168 851\ 8% 

253 242 227 185 157 1,064) 
Widow: 

......... 59 51 62 60 61 293\ 

Divorced: 

Children.......... 3 4 6 6 6 25\ , 

RES eee 15 13 19 3 9 59) ‘9 
Unknown........... go 62 69 22 22 265 6.7 

936 932 831 648 588 3,935 1co.0 
Females 

149 157 148 105 IOI 660 28.0 
Married: 

70 72 59 86 396) 6 

113 119 | 101 108 96 543) 39- 
Widow: | 

Children.......... 48 ss 56 54 52 265) 

7° 76 58 78 55 339/ 
Divorced: 

Children.......... 4 | hs | Leer 8 4 18 

13 | 23 7 10 II 64 3-5 
Unknown........... 22 | 26 16 9 3 76 3.2 

489 532 451 458 431 2,361 100.0 
Grand Total...| 1,425 | 1,464 1,282 | 1,106 1,019 ae, ae 


* No data for 1939. Records were moved in Paris, and file for 1939 not available at the time. 


rate. In all France the index number for 
those 19 years and under rose from 100 in 
1910 to 113 in 1913, whereas it advanced to 
103 in the same years for those 60 and over. 
Statistics during World War I for France 
are not available by age groups. Subsequent 
to 1919 the index numbers fluctuated slight- 
ly between 75 in 1929 to 58 in 1934, with a 
decrease during 1933. The index number for 
the 20-to-39 age group remained below the 
1910 level until 1928, after which it rose 
gradually to 115 in 1934. After this the figure 
decreased to 88 in 1938. The 20-to-39 age 
group followed the same curve except that 
the number rose much higher during 1934 
to 1936, the years of the depression. Differ- 
ences were more marked in the age groups 
40 to 59 and 60 and over. The index number 
for suicides in these two age groups rosein the 
postwar years higher than in the pre-war 
years. It appears, therefore, that the depres- 
sion affected the older age groups earlier and 
more severely than theotheragegroups.’ The 
variations in suicides in Paris between 1910 
and 1943 followed the same general course ex- 
cept that the younger age groups decreased 
during World War I. In 1940 (137) the index 
for the group aged 60 and older rose higher 
than all others. This group was affected by 
the depression much more than any other 
group except for the year 1934 in the 20-to- 
39 age group. 

When the data for Paris are arranged 
into five four-year periods and each age 
group is distributed on a percentage basis, 
the fluctuations during the various years be- 
come evident. In the pre-war years (1910- 
13) 17.7 per cent of the suicides for both 
sexes were 60 years and over. During World 
War I (1915-18) the same age group com- 
prised 28 per cent of all cases—an expansion 
of almost 10 per cent. During the postwar 
years the percentages decreased to 24 per 
cent but remained above the pre-war figures. 
During the depression the percentages de- 
creased further to 19.3 per cent with a rapid 
expansion to 30.6 per cent during the Ger- 


7 Consideration should be given to the changes in 
age groups due to the war, but no data are available 
at present. 
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man occupation. In the next age group, 40 
to 59 years, the percentage distribution re- 
mained approximately the same, except for 
the war, when it expanded to 46 per cent of 
all suicides during the years 1915-18. The 
age group of 20 to 39 fluctuated more than 
the other age groups. During World War I 
there was a contraction of 15 per cent and 
then an expansion of ro per cent in the post- 
war years with decreases in the depression. 
During the German occupation the percent- 
age dropped to a level almost equal to that 
during the war. The variations in the 19 
years and younger age group decreased 
slightly except for the postwar years. At no 
time, however, did it reach the percentage 
obtaining in the pre-war years. 

In general, the percentage of suicides in 
the older age groups tends to expand during 
the war and to decrease during the depres- 
sion, whereas suicides of those below 40 
years of age appear to follow the opposite 
course, decreasing during the war and ex- 
panding during the depression. Thus it may 
be said that the younger age groups with- 
stand wars better than the older age groups, 
but the older age groups survive depres- 
sions and economic disorders better than 
the younger groups. This was particularly 
true for the year 1940, when those in the 
group aged 60 and older increased far more 
than the other groups. 


MODES OF COMMITTING SUICIDE 


Of the eight modes of committing suicide 
in France, hanging, drowning, and firearms 
are the three commonest methods. In order 
of use the others are: gas, poisoning, jump- 
ing, and écrasement or being crushed be- 
neath trains. Between 1910 and 1943 the 
order of importance varied; during the de- 
pression years gas was the most common 
method employed in Paris. In France fire- 
arms were increasingly used as a means of 
committing suicide during the postwar and 
depression years. During the pre-war years 
in Paris firearms were used more often than 
other means. During World War I hanging 
was used more than any other means, while 
in the postwar years firearms again became 
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TABLE 5 
SUICIDES IN PARIS BY AGE GROUPS AND BY FOUR-YEAR PERIODS, 1910-43 
, i 
Years 20-39 49-59 Total 
Pre-war: 
161 1,177 1,182 546 3,066 
War: 
1915-18... 45 289 562 338 1,198 
Per cent... 3.7 23.4 46.0 
Postwar: 
a 104 712 844 504 2,164 
Per cent.. 4.7 33.0 39.8 
Depression: 
1931-34. . 99 1,021 966 491 2,577 
German occupation: 


the mode. Through the depression and the 
German occupation, gas was used more than 
any other means. The use of firearms as a 
mode of committing suicide in pre-war 
Paris is due to the fact that normally fire- 


TABLE 6 


MODE OF SUICIDE BY SEX IN 
PARIS: PERCENTAGE DISTRI- 
BUTION, Ig10-43 


Method Male | Female 
54 
22 
Drowning...........| 64 36 
43 57 
Instruments......... 77 33 
62 38 


arms are easy to obtain. Generally, it is a 
city-man’s way of ending his life. The use of 
gas during the depression is explained by 
the fact that gas is always at hand in the 
house, costs little, and causes little trouble. 
While all other methods of committing sui- 
cide decreased during the occupation, sui- 
cide by gas actually increased to a figure 
above that of other periods. 


From the data available there appears to 
be a certain predisposition of women to use 
one method and men another in suicide. 
Firearms, hanging, and instruments are 
definitely a man’s choice, whereas jumping 
and gas are a woman’s choice. The uses of 
gas and of being crushed are more evenly 
divided, although subject to some varia- 
tions. 

During the five periods under observa- 
tion there were some changes in modes by 
both sexes. Poison was a man’s means ex- 
cept during the occupation, when 64 per 
cent of the cases who used poison were wom- 
en. Gas was used more by women except 
during the depression when 51 per cent of 
the gas cases were men. The four other 
modes employed remained fixed through the 
five periods except for slight changes. 


NONRESIDENT SUICIDES 


It may be assumed that the residents of a 
city with a circle of friends and family would 
be able to withstand the shock of social dis- 
integration better than those away from 
home and associates. The data for the pre- 
fecture of the Seine make it possible to de- 
termine the number of suicides who were 
Parisians and non-Parisians. Between 1927 
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and 1931 approximately ro per cent of the 
cases were “‘strangers.”’ During the years of 
the depression the percentage of nonresi- 
dents expanded to 14 per cent. With the 
German occupation the percentage dropped 
to 5.5 per cent in 1943. In terms of index 
numbers, with 1927 as 100, the figures for 
native Frenchmen rose to 151 in 1937 and 
thereafter decreased to 51 in 1943. For non- 
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Hans Giders. These cases may be significant 
but are not enough to make naziism, as such, 
the cause for this rise in suicides in 1934. 
It appears more logical, therefore, that 
the severity of economic depression which 
affected the native French and non-French 
as well may be taken as the general cause for 
the increase of suicides. The fact that the 
index number rose higher for the non-French 


TABLE 7 
SUICIDES IN FRANCE, 1910-38, BY METHODS EMPLOYED 
Year Firearms Gas Hanging Poison | Drowning | Jumping | Crushing = Others 
ers eae 1,385 713 4,052 167 2,513 298 251 240 200 
1,453 611 3,861 208 2,506 321 249 225 195 
Se. See 1,561 693 4,017 209 2,662 308 275 223 156 
SP A er 1,560 777 4,081 248 2,695 326 301 214 137 
1914-18....... (No data) 
PRE 1,059 440 3,113 119 2,265 319 214 172 188 
1,242 415 3,102 117 2,353 326 222 219 145 
1,435 380 3,507 112 2,208 292 228 211 211 
to 1,319 423 3,307 147 2,464 306 238 222 186 
ee 1,331 448 3,258 142 3,363 253 301 179 203 
ise 1,661 457 3,205 177 2,356 298 311 231 196 
le. 1925... 1,509 475 35555 174 2,532 333 281 276 233 
wre Ms vanes 1,537 509 3,220 189 2,676 314 324 299 275 
RS 1,531 582 3,305 166 2,543 251 305 2aI 247 
ing "Se ee 1,656 575 3,417 216 2,495 308 350 284 276 
of 1,616 626 3,350 189 2,286 282 300 258 240 
al 1,614 577 3,423 190 2,395 289 333 251 221 
: y | eS ee 1,723 648 3,689 237 2,620 314 288 299 215 
‘la- a eee 2,003 805 4,074 335 2,728 374 204 295 289 
Ser eee 1,783 715 3,827 480 2,720 303 280 247 312 
ee 1,927 744 4,130 420 2,639 325 347 286 326 
va- 1,826 748 4,172 303 2,717 309 264 286 472 
by ee a 1,526 734 3,919 427 2,501 394 306 315 468 
ex- 1937-......... 1,538 335 3,764 396 2,493 296 259 268 341 
per 1938.......... 1,634 795 4,005 437 2,458 342 234 292 339 
om- 
ept French residents the index rose rapidly to than for the French may be due to the great- 
t of 206 in 1934 and remained high until 1938 er psychosocial isolation of the non-French 
h 93 193 y' 
her (201). After this the curve dropped rapidly. residents. Therefore, the important circum- 
the Because of the high point of 206 in 1934, stance appears to be conditions within 
some authorities have suggested that thisin- France and not those outside. 
crease may have been due to the rise of 
Nazidom in Germany. From limited data PULSES Se 
of a available it has been possible to determine Many cases of suicide pact occurred 
ould the social background of g2 cases who may among Nazi leaders in April and May, 1945, 
dis- have had some connection with the rise of in Germany. As American forces occupied 
from Hitler. Of these 92 foreigners, 15 were Ger- German cities, they found families whose 
pre- mans; 70, Poles; and 7, Jews. Three of the members had hanged themselves side by side 
) de- 15 Germans were known Nazis. Among these _in their own houses. In the prefecture of the 
were were Gertrud Rainer, Erich Friedmann, and ___ Seine in 1927 there were 41 persons involved 
1927 
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in multiple suicides. This number was about 
2.5 per cent of the total suicides for the year. 
Between 1927 and 1933 the number of such 
cases fluctuated between 41 and 66. In 1934, 
the severest year of the depression, multiple 
cases of suicides increased to 89 and then 
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stability in a rapidly changing crisis formed 
suicide pacts. During the Reign of Terror in 
the French Revolution and during the revo- 
lutionary years of 1848 and 1870 a wave of 
such suicides followed each crisis or change 
of power. 


TABLE 8 
SUICIDES IN PARIS, 1910-43, BY METHODS EMPLOYED 

Year Firearms Gas Hanging | Poison | Drowning} Jumping! Crushing nmda Others 
eee 268 129 213 39 25 66 4 12 6 
a 274 125 219 34 30 85 7 18 4 
IgIt2 283 110 225 44 39 58 4 26 5 
RR 232 125 209 35 37 60 2 8 6 
MOE. ican +: 197 87 173 16 45 54 4 18 12 
ae 44 42 128 12 6 33 2 17 II 
66 35 III 12 II 35 2 15 10 
eee 40 47 110 5 12 42 6 12 13 
ee 51 26 129 4 29 43 3 9 25 
I12 51 190 17 39 63 4 16 15 
3900. <..... 175 43 151 23 80 52 II 26 9 
ee 221 46 166 25 33 5° 3 22 9 
228 43 123 29 56 59 4 9 II 
BPE 146 64 128 13 97 29 3 12 II 
146 66 148 14 78 49 7 II 5 
ae 159 62 140 10 96 36 7 20 9 
ae 166 61 136 7 79 4! 4 II 19 
DG a's 4 <0 150 80 126 7 106 33 7 17 26 
Spee 126 88 go 4 7° 34 7 13 28 
Se 121 109 103 I 84 22 4 10 19 
ee 148 83 127 4 88 18 I 12 30 
eae 14! 116 127 2 76 15 6 5 28 
1932...... 145 133 117 4 94 23 I 9 46 
144 193 134 10 92 15 2 8 39 
aaa 164 334 143 14 80 32 10 15 40 
1935. 133 229 105 2 76 16 I 8 28 
123 204 125 13 63 13 14 
ere 98 236 98 II 63 17 4 17 16 
105 Ig! 105 55 57 21 4 9 3 
ae 104 176 109 12 68 30 3 17 II 
ee eee 66 187 142 13 61 29 2 15 19 
38 198 134 12 42 13 » 12 
15 250 88 27 34 6 8 
Ape 12 Ist 72 20 32 12 2 6 4 


to 95 in the next year or 3.5 per cent of the 
total. Two years later, in 1937, the number 
reached a second high point of 92 cases. 
Thereafter, the number dropped and reached 
29 in 1943. In 1941, the first year after oc- 
cupation, there were 60 multiple cases or 4.9 
per cent of the total. 

The wave of multiple suicides in Germany 
is an example of how suicides occur with 
sudden changes in military and political 
power. Those persons devoid of security and 


Multiple suicides are definitely a phenom- 
enon of severe social disorder and occur dur- 
ing crises in the family or in financial or po- 
litical conditions. Sudden changes in social 
status which bring chagrin usually cause an 
increase in multiple suicides. A husband and 
wife or persons very closely attached to each 
other may agree to end their lives because 
“they can no longer face” friends or the 
public. The increase of such cases in 1934, 
the severest year of the depression, is due, at 
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least in part, to the financial crash and to the 
esposé of certain business organizations as 
well as to extreme poverty. Such cases are 
attributed to what Durkheim explained as a 
combination of altruism and anomique. 
Similar actions have occurred during wrecks 
and impending disasters. Groups undergoing 
severe privation, attacks in battles, ill health 
or awaiting executions form suicide pacts 
and die together rather than continue life. 
When esprit de corps is very high among a 
group of officers, the suicide of one may 


TABLE 9 


SUICIDES IN THE PREFECTURE OF 
THE SEINE: NATIVE INHABITANTS 
AND STRANGERS, 1927-43 


Year French 
er 1,553 188 
1,535 199 
1,795 215 
1,969 285 
2,037 264 
ok 2,170 348 
2,194 321 
2,111 276 
2,208 325 
2,014 340 
eee 1,617 249 
1,381 141 
75 
747 45 


cause other members in the group to take 
their own lives, especially if units are iso- 
lated in distant areas or at an island out- 
post. 


UNSUCCESSFUL SUICIDE 


Some persons try suicide as a way out of 
a situation without much premeditation or 
design and, therefore, fail. Again, some pur- 
posely leave a chance for possible recovery 
if they find their efforts more painful than 
they anticipate. Some persons are known to 
have contemplated suicide, but the chill of 
the cold water caused them to swim to safe- 
ty. In the Seine area in 1927, 443 cases, or 
26.6 per cent of the total number of suicides, 
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ended in failure. In 1931 the number of fail- 
ures increased to 696 and then mounted 
rapidly until the number reached 1,118 (44 
per cent) in 1937. The next year the number 
decreased to 971 and then gradually fell to 
195 (26 per cent) in 1943. 

When successful attempts are compared 
with unsuccessful, it is evident that the num- 
ber of failures increased much more rapidly 


CHART II 


SUICIDES IN PREFECTURE OF THE SEINE 
FRENCH AND NON-FRENCH 


(Index Number: 1927 = 100) 
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than the number succeeding. In terms of in- 
dex numbers, successful cases never reached 
a point higher than 132 (1935), whereas fail- 
ures advanced to 250 in 1937. Unsuccessful 
attempts in suicide remained comparatively 
high during the last years of the depression. 

In considering the data on suicides and 
unsuccessful attempts, two questions arise: 
Why are they “unsuccessful”; and why did 
the number fluctuate so rapidly during the 
1930's? Unsuccessful attempts at self-de- 
struction include the efforts of individuals 
who may resort to self-punishment in order 
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to invoke sympathy or to bring disgrace 
upon someone. The disappointed lover who 
says: “I'll kill myself if you do not marry 
me,” desires to force his suit through sym- 
pathy and disgrace. The suitor may plan the 
attempt so that he does not succeed. Self- 
pity and sympathy are important in these 
cases. Again, certain persons may act im- 
pulsively in an unfortunate set of circum- 


CHART III 


PREFECTURE OF THE SEINE 
INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE SUICIDES 


(Index Number: 1927 = 100) 


1927 — 1943 
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therefore, depends on the individual, the 
mode, and the place selected. 

The fact that there were many more un- 
successful suicides during the years of the 
depression may be due to economic disor- 
ders. The wealthy man took his own life be- 
cause he found himself suddenly devoid of 
security when the crash came. The poor man 
with little, and perhaps accustomed to semi- 
poverty, found life unbearable without em- 
ployment and with no means of livelihood. 


TABLE 10 


PREFECTURE OF THE SEINE 
MULTIPLE AND SINGLE 
SUICIDES, 1927-43 


27 26 32 33 34 5S OST 44 43 


stances and attempt suicide without much 
plan or design, failing in the effort because 
of bad techniques. The rope may slip, or the 
pistol may not be properly aimed. 

Suicides or failures also depend on the 
mode and the location for committing the 
act. The woman who jumps from the tenth 
story of a hotel window almost always suc- 
ceeds, whereas if she had jumped from a 
bridge into a river she might have been res- 
cued. Jumping out of a window is impulsive 
and less deliberate than walking some dis- 
tance to a bridge to make the leap into the 
water. Whether an attempt is successful, 


Year Single Multiple 
1,587 4I 
1,679 62 
1,795 48 
2,199 55 
2,429 89 
2,331 56 
2,441 
2,288 66 
1,788 78 
1940........ 1,465 57 
1,177 60 
939 48 
i 763 29 


With no work and no money to buy food, 
coal, and shelter, some persons chose suicide. 
The severity of the economic conditions, 
therefore, affected a large group of persons 
who were suddenly confronted with unex- 
pected problems. In their attempts to make 
their adjustment, they reacted in haste and 
without much plan. This may explain the in- 
creased number of unsuccessful attempts. 


PROBABLE CAUSES OF SUICIDES IN FRANCE 


In explaining the causes of suicide, it 
should be kept in mind that causes are such 
reasons as are given by a coroner’s jury or 
by a doctor in reporting the cases. In making 
reports, the physician indicates what he 
thinks to be the cause or circumstances. 
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While these may not be the true causes, they 
represent what appear to be the motivating 
factors.* Of the 1,628 suicides in 1927 in the 
prefecture of the Seine, 554 (34.1 per cent) 


TABLE 11 
SUICIDES IN THE PREFECTURE OF 
THE SEINE: SUCCESSFUL AND UN- 
SUCCESSFUL CASES, 1927-43 


Year Death Did Not 
Followed Die 

1,185 443 
eer 1,265 476 
1,254 480 
1,385 458 
1,415 595 
1,549 705 
1934..--.. T,539 979 
1,551 964 
1,408 976 
1,415 1,118 
1990.....% 1,259 607 
1,084 434 
987 250 
eee 785 202 
1943------ 597 195 


§ The Prefecture of Police in Paris used five pos- 
sible causes in their records while the Statistique 
criminale of the Tribunal de la Seine breaks down 
the motifs-presumés into fifteen different categories. 
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were due to grief or disgrace; 354 (21.8 per 
cent), to incurable diseases; 349 (21.3 per 
cent), to poverty (misére) ; 324 (20 per cent), 
to mental condition; 26 (1.6 per cent), to 
drunkenness; and 21 (1.3 per cent), to un- 
known causes. After 1927 the cases due to 
grief increased rapidly until the high point 
of 824 in 1934, the midst of the depression. 
Following this year, cases remained high 
until 1938, after which they decreased to 
390. Suicides due to incurable diseases fluc- 
tuated until reaching the high point of 612 
in 1934. After this the number of cases due 
to this cause declined. Cases caused by pov- 
erty increased slowly until 1935 when they 
rose to a new height of 702. Suicides caused 
by mental disorders advanced sharply in 
1932 and then fell until 1940 when they 
reached a new height of 913. Analyses of 
causes of suicide after 1940 are unreliable as 
the reporting system “failed” to report the 
actual causes and placed almost all cases in 
the categories of mental or of unknown. 
While the data of causes must be 
taken with certain limitations, it is evi- 
dent that misery as a cause may be taken 
as reliable in the years 1934 and 1935 
during the depression. The same may be 
said of grief. In other data relating to 


TABLE 12 


SUICIDES IN THE PREFECTURE OF THE SEINE 
PROBABLE CAUSES, 1927-43 


Year Mental Dresher Incusale Grief Poverty Unknown 
ness Disease 

324 26 354 554 349 21 
a eee 339 23 261 599 400 19 
er 324 22 396 601 374 17 
1930. 313 22 440 620 421 27 
| eC 430 26 455 624 452 27 
754 19 383 608 452 38 
382 48 589 720 518 44 
| a 354 30 612 824 646 52 
1935--++-++- 459 47 492 771 702 44 
ere 572 54 453 663 610 35 
ee ee 622 34 551 782 522 22 
561 46 468 692 559 28 
Se 560 34 331 390 321 230 
RSS 913 5 39 76 4! 448 
IQ4T... 735 7 31 133 37 294 
eee 569 2 26 121 16 253 
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occupational background a limited number 
of cases indicate that there was an increase 
in suicides among military men in 1940. In 
1938 there were 5 cases among military offi- 
cers, and in 1940 there were 33. This in- 
crease may be explained in terms of . he fail- 
ures of the French army during the early 
days of the war. 

In 1945 the same phenomenon appeared 
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in Japan after the defeat of the Japanese 
army and navy. An unknown number of 
suicides by leading military officers oc- 
curred in the large cities. In some instances 
the acts were carried out in front of the Im- 
perial Palace. In these cases grief and dis- 
grace were the motives. 


EASTERN Miuitary District 
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THE PERSONALITY OF INMATES OF CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


HERBERT A. BLOCH 


ABSTRACT 
The effect of life in a concentration camp upon the behavior and personality of peda inmates is explored 


through case studies. The principal findings are based upon a limited contro 
The formation of the structural characteristics normally found in institutions of of 


of 547 Jewish women. 
etention was prevented 


by unique self-attitudes, isolation, and the psychological effects of trauma. Following liberation, the social 
patterns appear to be those of desocialization, manifested in nascent person-to-person, dependent relations, 
which lack many of the expected elements of group structure. 


A remarkable opportunity for the study 
of social patterning and personality under 
a highly distinctive set of controlled circum- 
stances was afforded by the horrible mass- 
exploitation by the Third Reich of concen- 
tration camp inmates and enclaves of so- 
called “foreign slave labor,” workers from 
foreign countries forced into the Reich for 
industrial and other purposes.’ The unusual 
nature of the circumstances lay in the fact 
that, aside from the egregious cruelty and 
privation, here were large groups of individ- 
uals from varying socioeconomic, cultural, 
ethno-national settings, from highly diver- 
gent backgrounds, and from widely sepa- 
rated and scattered geographical locales, 
thrown together in barrack-communities of 
different sizes, stripped of the fundamental 
human decencies and physical comforts. The 
experiences of their incarceration and con- 
centration, which frequently followed a 
common antecedent pattern, succeeding in 
the extirpation of common attitudes and 
deeply-seated motivations, culminated in 
crude and rudimentary forms of communal 
life which were, in effect, modern feral com- 
munities. These afforded us with a remark- 


* The writer, as executive officer and later head 
of the G-s section of one of our leading combat 
divisions during the war, was one of the first Ameri- 
can officers and very likely the first professional 
American sociologist to enter the notorious Ger- 
man concentration camps, Biichenwald included, as 
well as numerous smaller foreign workers’ encamp- 
ments and barracks in Germany. He assisted in the 
organization of almost a hundred centers and com- 
munities for the liberated inmates and foreign 
workers and handled almost 500,000 of such indi- 
viduals. 


able insight into what happens when mod- 
ern man becomes stripped of his culture and 
is reduced to an animal state very closely ap- 
proaching “raw” motivation. 

Under such conditions the process of as- 
sortative and differential association pro- 
vided a deeply penetrating view into geno- 
typical forms of gregarious and adaptive 
social selection. Moreno has been pointing to 
these forms for some time in his sociometric 
patterning.? What happens to the untram- 
meled socius when the usual social frame- 
work is removed? What happens when the 
inculcated propensity for conforming to 
well-established channels of routine in hu- 
man intercourse is denied these patterned 
outlets? It transpired that what developed 
was a process of “desocialization,” resulting 
in a primal state of human association. It is 
possible to conceive of this as a heuristic 
prototype for comparative study with in- 
stitutionalized and more normal patterns of 
groupings, leadership, and hierarchical class 
structure. 

In this paper the attempt will be made to 
indicate the principal forms of interaction 
among Political prisoners and impressed la- 
borers prior and subsequent to their libera- 


2J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Ap- 
proach to the Problem of Human Interrelations 
(Washington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., 1934), Part IV. 


3 The urgency of studying the remaining en- 
claves of concentration camp and displaced persons’ 
communities in Western Europe before they once 
more became reabsorbed into customary social 
channels is equally as important as the ethno- 
logical study of surviving preliterate groups. 
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tion. The source of data is case materials 
drawn from inmates of such camps and gen- 
eral observations, supported by corrobora- 
tion of inmate-informants. Although infor- 
mation and findings have been taken from 
many of the large concentration areas, in- 
cluding the notorious camps at Ohrdruf, 
Biichenwald and Ebensee, the principal find- 
ings are drawn from 547 Jewish women freed 
from concentration camps and discovered by 
the writer at a large industrial plant in 
Lenzing, Austria. This one-sex, homogene- 
ous group, although distinctive, appeared to 
highlight processes found in many camps. 

A distinction should be made between the 
social characteristics and structure of these 
groups and that of normal prisons, reforma- 
tories, and institutions of detention. The 
processes of communal patterning and or- 
ganization, described by Donald Clemmer in 
The Prison Community (Boston, 1946), were 
lacking in the prison colonies of the Third 
Reich. The reasons are to be sought primar- 
ily in the attitudes of the individuals to- 
ward themselves and toward their deten- 
tion, as contrasted with the long-indoc- 
trinated and “‘professionalized” attitudes of 
the normal American criminal. Concentra- 
tion camp inmates, of course, never con- 
ceived of themselves as criminals or anti- 
social, despite the strenuous and coercive 
efforts of the Nazi administration to make 
them do so. Not only did the vast majority 
regard themselves victims of forces beyond 
their control, but a high percentage cast 
themselves in the role of martyrs, superior 
to their guards and those responsible for 
their imprisonment.‘ Prison communities 
composed of martyrs take on highly atom- 
istic characteristics. The factors which con- 
tribute so conspicuously in creating a highly 
developed in-group for the criminal offend- 
ers in our society when placed in detention 
were markedly lacking in the political and 


4 This sense of superiority contributed toward 
both segregation and a degree of cohesion among 
the coterie of intellectuals in such camps, one of 
whom remarked upon occasion: “As difficult as our 
daily existence was, it was rendered more difficult 
out of the necessity of taking orders from such 
swine.” 
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labor enclaves of Nazi Germany. There was 
no such thing as a “criminal code,” and the 
centripetal processes of integration found 
among our prisoners were, in fact, in strong 
contrast to the centrifugal forces operating 
in concentration camps. 

Offenders against our criminal codes 
develop common attitudes, a professional 
pride, a common argot, a group resentment 
against bourgeois respectability, and a con- 
tempt for the police. The security and status 
of the ordinary prisoner are fundamentally 
not jeopardized. Thus, apart from the day 
of liberation to which he continually looks 
forward and which orients his present ex- 
perience, he also has a place to which he 
may return; in the intense loyalties of the 
gang and the criminal group lie the com- 
pensations for lives otherwise completely 
devoid of central emotional orientation. 

The most marked primary characteristic 
of German concentration and other deten- 
tion camps is the absence of these circum- 
stances which give stability and cohesion to 
other prison communities. Apart from the 
relatively high percentage of intellectuals 
and upper middle-class individuals, they re- 
flect sharply the lack of common communal 
and attitudinal experiences and of security 
objectives. On the contrary, the entire life- 
structure and community outlook are per- 
vaded with a morbid sense of insecurity and 
intense fear. Life is reduced to anarchy, kept 
in check only by the firmest discipline. Be- 
havior is reduced to survival activities. The 
records display a constant morbid preoccu- 
pation with the destruction of the family 
and isolation from the rest of the world. 
There is strong evidence of traumatic shock, 
excessive apathy, an intense desire for sur- 
vival, profound insecurity, and fear. 

The basic tone in the limited types of so- 
cial relationships established appears to be 
determined by traumatic shock, resulting 
from systematic brutalization, privation, 
and hunger.’ Nationality and common lan- 


s A fact not generally appreciated as yet by the 
American public is that camps were established not 
only to handle territorial groups, but to serve cer- 
tain specific functions. Some were primarily “recep- 
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guage, political groupings,® age, former com- 
munity and economic status, socio-cultural 


tion centers” for registration, segregation, and in- 
doctrination. From these “reception centers,” 
groups were sent out to work camps, specialized 
areas, or to “extermination centers.’’ The inmates at 
the originating camps understood fully well the 
nature of the various camps, and the shock can 
well be imagined when individuals were slated for 
Mauthausen, Auschwitz, or Belsen, notorious ex- 
termination centers. Inmates were continually being 
thrown in contact with the atrocities described by 
one of the lesser concentration camp administrators, 
S.S. Standartenfiihrer Zeireis, who gave voluminous 
information on his deathbed, after having been fa- 
tally wounded when attempting to escape. A 
stenographic record of his deathbed confession, 
taken on June 23-24, 1945, describes the types of 
atrocities which concentration-camp inmates wit- 
nessed or with which they were familiar. “By com- 
mand of Dr. Kresbach, S.S. Hauptsturmfiihrer, 
a gas chamber was built at Mauthausen concen- 
tration camp, .... a bathroom was being construct- 
ed. In that bathroom, inmates were gassed. .... In 
addition to that, a special car traveled from Maut- 
hausen to Gusen in which inmates were gassed. 
CH... One day, S.S. Ober- 
gruppenfiihrer Pohl sent me 6,000 women and chil- 
dren who had been for ten days in a convoy with- 
out food .... transported in open coal cars.... 
during icy winter weather..... I [sent] the chil- 
dren on a march to Bergen-Belsen..... They all 
died..... A transport of 2,500 prisoners came from 
Auschwitz to Mauthausen.... the inmates were 
bathed in cold water, during winter, on the parade 
ground. .... I (sent) those inmates to Gusen, a 
distance of five kilometers, (with) no clothing except 
drawers. .... 


6 When political groupings did exist, as among 
the Communists at Biichenwald, they were strongly 
divided along nationality lines, particularly in the 
case of German Communists. When Biichenwald 
was liberated, the German communist group 
guarded the remaining remnants of the SS. 
guard of the camp who had been unable to flee, 
Remaining communist factions in the camp and 
others sought to apprehend these men immedi- 
ately so that they could be summarily executed. An 
open fight with weapons broke out between the com- 
munist factions, with the German Communists 
throwing a protective cordon around the barracks 
in which the S.S. men were being detained. When the 
German Communists were asked later by the writer 
why they chose to defend their former oppressors, 
they replied with characteristic Teutonic aplemb: 
“Alles musst im ordnung sein,’’—everything must 
be orderly. They were not so much interested in 
protecting these men as in seeing that their disposal 
was legal and orderly. 


levels, and religious differences failed, in the 
face of the intense individualism, to produce 
groupings. 

Class structure and segregation imple- 
ment common interests. When the interests 
go, the grouping pattern is likewise de- 
stroyed. Corroborative evidence for this 
Point of view is seen in recent experiments 
at the University of Minnesota on the effect 
of starvation diets upon a group of conscien- 
tious objectors. Despite the fact that there 
were no other harrowing environmental cir- 
cumstances, that the diet was better than 
that regularly provided in the larger well- 
known concentration camps, and that, 
moreover, these men were voluntary partici- 
pants in an experiment, even the most ideal- 
istic developed strong egocentric tendencies, 
lost their former sense of altruism, and were 
irritable and highly apathetic. Their irrita- 
bility found no outward focus but was con- 
ditioned by their apathy, resulting in a dis- 
Position to “sit around and stew.”’ Concen- 
tration-camp conditions seem to have pro- 
duced similar results in a more intensified 
form. 

Nevertheless, segregation patterns seem 
to have emerged most strongly among those 
related to close-knit outside groups which 
gave evidence of possibility of survival, par- 
ticularly where direct evidence of organiza- 
tion for such survival was clearly manifest. 
For example, the vigor of the French na- 
tionals in such camps was in sharp contrast 
to the dejection of other groups, particularly 
the Jews, who were being destroyed as a 
functioning community. In direct ratio to 
the strength of active resistance to the dom- 
inant group, the Nazis, and the degree of 
participation in such movements before in- 
carceration took place, the esprit and morale 
of such groups were higher.’ 


7 Two interesting facts are noted here: (1) simi- 
larity of the behavior of ordinary prisoners, already 
referred to, and (2) the nascent psychopathologic 
breakdown of individuals, such as the Jewish, 
seemingly along involutional lines, suggestively 
implied in the ecological distribution of psychotic 
behavior. (Faris and Dunham’s Mental Disorders in 
Urban Areas [University of Chicago Press, 1939], 
Pp. 172-73-) 
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An interesting similarity to the behavior 
noted among the French intellectuals, for 
example, was the reaction of just-liberated 
allied prisoners of war. At a relatively small 
prisoner-of-war camp near Ohrdruf, Ger- 
many, composed primarily of French, Brit- 
ish, and American prisoners of war, the 
French displayed by far the greatest soli- 
darity and vigor, despite the fact that their 
leadership was probably not as competent 
as that of the Americans. The French had 
developed here a remarkable inner-organiza- 
tion, not only to arrange escape and to main- 
tain cultural interests, but an actual com- 
munity which, virtually under the gaze of 
the prison guard, maintained its own kitch- 
ens, hidden sources of food supply, and chan- 
nels of contact with the outside world. The 
British manifested a remarkable clannish- 
ness, marked by excessive apathy and stoi- 
cism, with no effective outlets or channels, 
physical or psychological, for organized ac- 
tivity. American behavior appeared to. be 
characterized primarily by a mass-resent- 
ment or pettishness, extremely amorphous, 
and crystallized only in the face of common 
danger or emergency, taking group form 
largely through the efforts of a few energetic, 
competent leaders. 

Continually undermining any existing or- 
ganization was the persistent decimation of 
numbers® and the acute fears engendered 
thereby for self-survival. One of the leaders 
of the French group, a writer and an intel- 
lectual, gave an account which was corrobo- 
rated in many of the case records studied: 


We lived in fear and trembling of those 
periodic roll calls when certain ones of us 
would be selected for transfer elsewhere, fre- 
quently for camps where the chance for sur- 
vival was very limited. When we lined up, we 
would assume positions that would make us as 
inconspicuous as possible, resulting frequently 
in grotesque attempts to get into one of the 
tear lines. The sick and even the dying, who 
lay upon their pallets, would do their utmost 
to crawl to these musters, so as to escape 


*The “natural” death rate at Biichenwald at 
the time of the writer’s entrance there, a day after 
its liberation, was approximately 200 a day out of 
a population of about 21,000. 


attention. It is remarkable, in retrospect, to 
think of how unashamed we were in trying to 
prevent them from going to these roll calls. If 
the proper quota was obtained from them, then 
maybe we would be saved. As the names or num- 
bers were called, and these singled out for remov- 
al, we felt little pity for the victims. We, at least, 
were saved, and our relief was audible. When 
we were dismissed, there was even a little mo- 
ment of jollity—safe, we thought, at least 
until the next time. But that was only an atti- 
tude for the more somber, and I think we even 
welcomed the removal of each batch of victims 
since it freed our minds momentarily of blind- 
ing fear. 


An account by a cultured and aristocratic 
British woman, the wife of a Frenchman and 
herself a French subject, noted in her former 
life for her generosity, benevolence, and hu- 
manitarian interests, is even more striking: 


I decided I wanted to live. Nothing else 
counted but that I wanted to live. I would have 
stolen from husband, child, parent or friend, 
in order to accomplish this. Therefore, every 
day I disciplined myself with a sort of low, 
savage cunning, to bend every effort, to devote 
every fiber of my being, to do those things 
which would make that possible. Every day 
had a different or a continued objective. One 
day it was to steal a sweater, or to bargain for a 
blanket, or even an undergarment, which I 
had been avidly looking forward to possessing 
for some time, or an extra bowl of soup, but 
something, so that I could survive. I would re- 
main close to those who were too far gone and 
too weak to eat their meager ration of ersatz 
coffee or soup, and instead of pressing them to 
eat so that they might exist, I would eagerly 
take it from them and wolf it down if they gave 
the slightest evidence that the effort for them 
was too great. I would count a day as lost and 
would- become terribly depressed if I had been 
able to accomplish nothing in this mad desire 
for a little more in order to live. Thus, I was 
able to remain alive and had an objective for 
living in finding the means for life. 


The anarchic and amorphous tendencies 
persisted for a considerable time after libera- 
tion among large masses of freed prisoners 
and, in the case of many, particularly of the 
very young, have set fundamental patterns 
of behavior. When Jewish children were 
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brought to Feldafing, near Munich, after 
liberation, where a special institution was 
established for them with ample diet and im- 
proved physical surroundings, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to curb their stealing from 
each other and from the common larder, 
when the reason for such stealing of course 
had gone. The problem of reconditioning 
and retraining such children is enormous, 
despite the best of care. Their case is analo- 
gous to the putative conditions involved in 
the retraining of classical feral children of 
the past. 


The group of 547 Jewish women at Lenz- 
ing, previously mentioned, not only pos- 
sessed the common characteristics of lan- 
guage and idiom, but also common culture 
and recent experience. Over 70 per cent of 
them came from the middle class or upper 
middle class. Their age-range extended from 
fourteen to forty-six years, with the mean 
falling at 26.5 years. By nationality group- 
ings, they were: Czech, 31 per cent; Polish, 
29 per cent; Austrian (largely from Vienna), 
15 per cent; Hungarian, 14 per cent; and 
Russian, 11 per cent. When first found, they 
were extremely emaciated and debilitated, 
living in great filth and discomfort and 
clothed in motley garments. They were im- 
mediately moved to a former Hitler Youth 
camp, with clean, well-constructed build- 
ings, recreational hall, large and spacious 
surrounding areas, and a splendid lake-front. 
No pressure was brought to bear upon the 
new residents in their choice ot cottages and 
buildings. Many of the buildings were fitted 
with small, private rooms and cubicles, mak- 
ing possible a degree of privacy and the 
sharing of quarters with friends. 

Aside from a tendency of the Polish 
group, and some of the Russians, to segre- 
gate themselves, nationality segregation was 
not greatly in evidence. This is not too diffi- 
cult to comprehend. The Poles, as a group, 
fell into economic and cultural levels lower 
than the majority of these women and were 
marked as well by language and idiomatic 
differences, which isolated them. The Czech, 
Austrian, and Hungarian women were Ger- 
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man-speaking, in addition to other languages 
at their disposal, and sharp differences have 
always existed between Germanic and non- 
Germanic speaking Jews. However, this 
spontaneous segregation was not so acute as 
to preclude the acceptance of Polish girls 
into non-Polish groups upon occasion, nor to 
deter the group as a whole from finally se- 
lecting a Polish girl as their campleader. 
Polish girls selected into other groups, how- 
ever, were invariably of the middle class or 
upper middle class. The leader for the entire 
camp, selected by open vote, was generally 
known for her competence, energy, and enor- 
mous strength of purpose. She came from a 
family well known for former leadership in 
the Jewish community. She possessed the 
capacity of dominating a situation, as well 
as great physical strength, and was tireless 
in her efforts on behalf of others. The non- 
Polish groups, however, although accepting 
her leadership, regarded her with consider- 
able reserve, excluding her from their in- 
groups and generally according her inferior 
status. 

Apart from this partial separation of ele- 
ments of the Polish-Russian group, the ini- 
tial process of socialization took on a marked 
pattern, which reflected the shock-effects of 
their previous condition. Organization re- 
volved around a constellation of personal- 
ities toward whom sizable groups con- 
verged. There were a considerable number 
of strongly centered groups with, at the same 
time, a relatively high percentage (almost 
8 per cent) of “isolates.” These groups 
emerged very rapidly out of the prior con- 
ditions of extreme apathy and intense in- 
dividualism characteristic of the early days 
of the camp. 

The age of the leader was itself a negli- 
gible circumstance. One of the most powerful 
of such groups had as its leader a young girl 
of eighteen, while the age of the group 
around her was from sixteen to thirty-nine 
years, with the preponderance above twen- 
ty-five years of age. When the dominant per- 
sonalities were removed, by repatriation or 
otherwise, the group dissolved and a new 
nucleus was established, or the members of 
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the former group attached themselves to ex- 
isting groups. 

The criteria of leadership for such groups 
were found to depend on: (1) the physical 
and psychological stamina of the individual 
as shown by the ability to control and domi- 
nate the social situation, particularly in as- 
suming the burden of others and (2) the 
leader’s prestige as a woman. The physical 
and nervous exhaustion of these women 
was so great that elementary and simple 
responses were at first difficult to obtain. 
This general apathy was frequently mani- 
fested in childish bickering and sulking, and 
in sporadic flaring out in savage hostility 
and open fighting. The coming-forward of 
leade.s removed from these women the re- 
sponsibility for simple decisions, such as the 
moving of a camp cot or bed. What resem- 
bled a parent-child relationship developed 
in matters of discipline and physical care. 
The leaders actually carried out physical 
operations which devolved upon the individ- 
ual, thus freeing them, as children are freed, 
of the obligations of the mature adult. A 
threnody of despair, helplessness, and con- 
fusion runs through the case histories: 


To whom shall I turn? I must find some one 
to help me..... 


My husband and parents are gone. Who can 
help me now that I’m alone? 


I feel so helpless. Under the Nazis, I worked 
day and night, was forever hungry and afraid. 
It deadened the pain and didn’t let me think. 
But what shall I do now? 


We are forgotten. We live in a void. I have 
no home left. What is to become of us? 


I have no trade or profession. In my family, 
my father or my eldest brother undertook all 
of the responsibilities for us. I’m afraid of be- 
coming a burden now for strangers. I wish I 
were capable like . She’s been so helpful 
to me. 


The speed with which personal rehabilita- 
tion was achieved, as manifested in out- 
ward, physical form, brought prestige to the 
individual. A bitter and plaintive cry, con- 
tinuously heard after the first ministrations 
of physical care and medication had been 
given to them, was “I want to be a woman 


again.”® They were ashamed of their tat- 
tered clothing and showed, by subtle or overt 
admission, that they had been highly re- 
garded before incarceration. This was not a 
mere matter of feminine coyness but a means 
of restoring fundamental status as a human 
being. They craved the amenities and cour- 
tesies generally accorded women in middle- 
class society and voiced an intense need for 
pleasing apparel and adornment and the 
means toward feminine comeliness. 


I always took such pride in my appearance. 
Everyone thought I was one of the best- 
dressed women in my neighborhood. ... . 


People must think we are beggars or animals. 
I feel so ashamed at being discovered this way. 
When I think of the clothes I had and the 
servants to keep everything in order, I feel that 
this is a horrible nightmare from which I will 
never recover. 


It must be difficult to believe that I was once 
considered a very attractive woman. Now peo- 
ple look at me as if I were dirt under their feet. 
It was different formerly when everybody re- 
garded me with such respect and courtesy. 


Is it too much to expect that people treat 
you with courtesy and consideration? I hardly 
blame them though. They don’t know what it 
was like before. It is hard to realize how much I 
miss the consideration and kindness with which 
people formerly treated me. But what can you 
expect when you look like a rag-picker? 

People judge you by your appearance and 
by your manners. Now I’m just a name— 
nothing. Yesterday, when somebody extended 
a simple courtesy to me that I would have 
taken for granted formerly, I felt happy all day. 


Approximately 8 per cent of these women 
were found to be isolates, in greater or lesser 
degree. For the greater part they were char- 
acterized by their ability to take care of 


9 Significant in this respect was the pride these 
women took in the reoccurrence of normal and 
natural menstruation. At the time of liberation the 
great majority had ceased having normal menstrual 
periods. They themselves were under the impression 
that they had been given drugs in their food to 
render them sterile or otherwise incapable of normal 
physiological functioning. Later medical examina- 
tion indicated no basis for this belief. With proper 
diet, rest, and care and with relief from the previous 
fear and terror, these functions were reestablished. 
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themselves, their seeming indifference to 
others, and their penchant for isolation. 
Many appeared to be drawn from a higher 
socio-cultural level and inured themselves 
by a pronounced apathy and dejection from 
the remainder of the group. Their emotional 
tone was low, and their lack of purpose was 
reminiscent of those suicidal types described 
by Ruth Shonle Cavan in Suicide.*° This ca- 
tatonic propensity found classic expression 
in lack of interest in their surroundings or 
in their potential development and improve- 
ment. Mechanisms for survival were con- 
tingent upon the revival of an earlier social 
and emotional milieu, which they realistical- 
ly perceived as impossible. As one such vic- 
tim said: ‘“When one’s whole world is de- 
stroyed, there is no heaven or earth, but 
simply hell.” They seem the end-results of 
the complete demoralization and disorgani- 
zation of previously highly-sensitized indi- 
viduals. Lacking the primary mainspring for 
group adjustment in the limited and simple 
opportunities afforded by the rehabilitation 
center, their prognosis for eventual absorp- 
tion into social life appears peculiarly hope- 
less unless they are given careful guidance. 
A woman of great artistic perception and 


1 University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
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sensitivity, formerly associated with the 
theater, said: 


I find it difficult to associate with the others. 
We never had much in common anyway, and 
now that the privilege of enjoying life again as 
a human being is offered, I can’t delude myself 
with false hopes. I was always fairly independ- 
ent, and chose my friends and associates care- 
fully, but those whom I chose were close friends, 
congenial in spirit and enjoying common inter- 
ests and enterprises. Our interest in our work 
made our lives very full and exciting. It seems 
futile to even think of starting again. Life 
isn’t a game one can take up and drop and 
then begin again. That is a child’s view and may 
be appropriate for the others, but not for me. 


It may take many years for us to com- 
prehend fully the psychological impact of 
what the Third Reich has wrought, but this 
much appears self-evident: the powerful 
motivations of the human organism in nor- 
mal social behavior can only be set aside at 
an enormous price to the personality. For 
the culturally advanced, highly subdivided 
and integrated personality, the institutional- 
ized and urbane values which were lost in 
the terror and deprivation are the essential 
basis of adjustment. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study reveals that certain types of present-day leaders—legislative, judicial, diplomatic, military, 
naval, religious, and educational—are significantly older than were their predecessors who held the same 
nominal positions. The recent leaders also exhibit less age variability today than formerly, both in the 
United States and in certain other countries. Thus, for each of the following groups of non-American leaders, 
the more recently born 50 per cent are found to have functioned at somewhat older mean ages than the 
earlier born 50 per cent: the prime ministers of England, the archibishops of Canterbury, the popes of the 
Roman Catholic church, and hereditary rulers all over the world. 


What are man’s most influential years? 
At what ages are men most likely to exhibit 
their most eminent leadership? In 1923, 
when he was past seventy-five years old, 
G. Stanley Hall, former president of Clark 
University, published this statement in his 
book, Senescence: The Last Half of Life: 
“Perhaps the world is a little too much in 
the hands of people who are a little too old, 
but this is being rapidly remedied.’” 

Hall’s assertion that a shift toward 
younger leadership was occurring rapidly 
during the 1920’s will be shown herein to 
have little factual basis. This study reveals, 
on the contrary, that, at least as far as the 
United States is concerned, certain kinds of 
present-day leaders—legislative, judicial, 
diplomatic, military, naval, religious, aad 
educational—are older today than were 
their predecessors who held the same nomi- 
nal positions. 

Not only are our present-day leaders 
older, they tend also to exhibit less age 
variability today than formerly. Since, in 
proportion to the total population, the num- 
ber of oldsters in the United States is grad- 
ually increasing, one is led to wonder 
whether the mean ages of American leaders 
have now reached their uppermost limits 
and, if not, when and at what age levels 
those uppermost limits will be attained. 

Following are some examples of present- 


t The preparation of this study was made possible 
by a grant from the Committee on Grants-in-Aid of 
the Social Science Research Council. 


# (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923), p. 135. 


day leaders who are serving at older ages 
than did their predecessors. 

Members of the United States Congress.— 
Table 1 presents information regarding the 
ages of United States senators and repre- 
sentatives at six different times. This table 
reveals that, whereas in 1799 the median age 
of representatives was only 43.50 years, in 
1925 their median age was 10 years older, 
i.e., 53.46 years. Similarly, from 1799 to 
1925 the median age of senators increased 
by about 12 years, i.e., from 45.25 to 57.50 
years. 

Figures 1 and 2 set forth graphically the 
ages of congressmen in 1825 versus their 
ages in 1925. During this 100-year interval 
the peak of the age curve for senators moved 
upward 15 years, i.e., from ages 45-49 to 
60-64, and the peak of the age curve for rep- 
resentatives shifted upward 20 years, i.e., 
from the ages of 35-39 to 55-59. 

Speakers of the United States House of 
Representatives.—Figure 3 sets forth the age 
change that has occurred in the speakers of 
the House of Representatives since 1789. 
The shift in the ages of the speakers is very 
pronounced. Of the 27 speakers of the house 
elected prior to 1875, 15 (56 per cent) were 
less than age 40 at the time of their election. 
Prior to 1875 only one man over the age of 
65 served as speaker. But from 1900 to 1940 
the median age of the speakers at the time 
of serving was 67.00 years! This is 24 years 
older than the median age of those who held 
the same office from 1789 to 1874. 

In 1839, R. M. Hunter (1809-87) became 
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speaker of the house when he was only 30 
years old. From tg00 to 1940, however, 
Nicholas Longworth (1869-1931) was the 
only person elected speaker at less than 60. 
Longworth became speaker of the house in 
1925 at the age of 56. 

The tenure for speakers of the House of 
Representatives has also increased within 
recent years. Prior to 1874 the tenure was 
fairly short, the average tenure for the first 
27 speakers being only 4.37 years. From 
1900 to 1940, however, the mean tenure was 
almost 50 per cent greater, i.e., 6.30 years. 
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When appointed secretary of state in 
1944, Edward N. Stettinius, at 44, was the 
youngest man ever to occupy that high posi- 
tion, with the single exception of Edmund 
Randolph (1753-1813), who served as secre- 
tary of state in 1794-95 between the ages of 
41 and 42. Most of our secretaries of state 
have been much older than Randolph or 
Stettinius. 

Although Henry L. Stimson was our old- 
est secretary of war, his is the only long- 
established cabinet position in which there 
has not occurred a consistent long-time 


TABLE 1 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF UNITED STATES SENATORS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM 1799 TO 1925 


No. of Median Mean Peak of 

Year Individuals Age Age $.D Age Curve 

Representatives... . 1799 108 43.50 43.29 1.84 4°-44 
1825 217 41.81 43.08 1.67 35-39 

1849 241 42.81 43-93 1.46 40-44 

1875 301 47.48 47-75 1.83 45-49 

1899 373 47-97 48.67 1.85 45-49 

1925 436 53-46 53-25 1.88 55-59 

eer 1799 39 45.25 45.19 1.53 45-49 
1825 63 46.50 47.10 1.63 45-49 

1849 7° 49.50 5°.79 1.92 45-49 

1875 82 51.50 52.50 1.74 59-54 

1899 75 58.17 56.83 2.12 60-64 

1925 108 57-50 56.95 2.02 60-64 


Members of the president’s cabinet.—Table 
2 reveals that the median age of members of 
the president’s cabinet has increased during 
the last 150-odd years by about 14 years, 
i.e., from age 46.88 to age 60.15. The secre- 
taries of state and the secretaries of the in- 
terior have usually been the oldest cabinet 
members; the secretaries of war and the 
postmasters-general most often have been 
the youngest. 

Figure 4 reveals the age change that has 
occurred in the secretaries of state. Whereas, 
from 1789 to 1850 the median age of our 
secretaries of state at the time of serving 
was 53.67 years, from 1875 to 1945 the 
median age was 60.56 years. From 1925 to 
1945 the median age of the secretaries of 
state was at an all-time high, namely, 68.50 
years! 


trend toward the selection of older incum- 
bents. As compared with the first 28 secre- 
taries of war, the last 28 have averaged 1.23 
years younger than their predecessors at 
time of serving. At 77, Henry L. Stimson 
was not only 11 years older than any other 
secretary of war, he was more than twice as 
old as each of 4 other secretaries of war at 
the time they started serving. Among our 
youngest secretaries of war, the following 
may be mentioned: John C. Calhoun (1782- 
1850) became secretary of war in 1817 at 
35; John M. Schofield (1831-1906) became 
secretary of war in 1869 at 38; Robert T. 
Lincoln (1843-1926) became secretary of 
war in 1881 at 38. 

Heads of federal services and bureaus.— 
The ages of the heads of the following fed- 
eral services and bureaus will next be con- 
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sidered: (1) chief of engineering, (2) United 
States surgeon general, (3) treasurer of the 
United States, (4) director of the United 
States Mint, (5) commandant of the United 
States Marines, (6) judge advocate general, 
(7) quartermaster general. 
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Fic. 1.—The chronological ages of United States 
senators. Broken line, 65 senators in 1825; solid line, 
108 senators in 1925. 


For 29 departmental heads appointed to 
the seven foregoing positions prior to 1825, 
the mean age at the time of serving was 
54-76 years, the standard deviation of the 
mean being 15.67 years. The standard devia- 
tion (S.D.) of 15.67 years means that ap- 
proximately 68 per cent of the years of serv- 
ice rendered by these 29 men as depart- 
mental heads occurred within 15.67 years of 
their mean age at the time of serving. That 
is to say, 68 per cent of their years of service 
were rendered between ages 39.09 and 70.43. 

For 27 other departmental heads, now 
retired but who were appointed to the same 
seven headships from 1925 to 1945, the 
mean age at the time of serving was 60.09 
years, the S.D. of the mean being only 4.91 
years. This much smaller $.D. means that 
the variability in the ages of the department 
heads at time of serving has decreased very 
greatly. Detailed analysis of the data by 
periods reveals that the mean age at time of 
appointment has been gradually increasing 
and that retirement ages have been adopted 
in some departments. There also has devel- 
oped of late years a marked tendency to 
appoint as department heads only individ- 
uals who have almost reached the retire- 
ment age of 6s. 

This latter tendency may perhaps be due 
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to a thoroughly understandable humani- 
tarian desire to honor and reward aging in- 
dividuals who are about to retire, or, on the 
other hand, it may be due to a sincere at- 
tempt to improve departmental services. 
In any event, the foregoing practice explains 
why the solid line of Figure 5 attains such a 
pronounced peak at ages 60~64, inclusive. 
Figure 5 reveals also that the five-year in- 
terval during which the seven departmental 
heads have most often served has decreased 
from ages 80-84 to 60-64 since the earliest 
days of the republic. 

Prime ministers of England.—The prede- 
cessors of the modern prime ministers of 
England were known as the “chief minis- 
ters.’’ For 27 of these “‘chief ministers,’’ who 
served from 920 to 1720, the average age at 
the time of serving was 50.09 years, S.D. 
12.09 years. For 19 prime ministers who 
served from 1834 to 1945, the mean age was 
64.35 years, S.D. 8.60 years. The present 
incumbent, Mr. C. R. Attlee, is 63 years old. 

The foregoing statistics reveal both a 
growing tendency to select older prime min- 
isters and also a tendency to select them 
from within “ narrower age range. In 1616, 
Buckingham (1592-1628) became the “chief 
minister” of England at 24, and in 1782 Wil- 
liam Pitt (1759-1806) became prime minis- 
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Fic. 2.—The chronological ages of United States 
representatives. Broken line, 217 representatives in 
1825; solid line, 436 representatives in 1925. 


ter at 22. Within the last one hundred and 
fifty years, however, England has had no 
such youthful prime ministers. 

Other members of the British cabinet.—F or 
other members of the British cabinet than 
prime ministers, a similar, though less 
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marked, age change has taken place. For 110 
of these other cabinet members, born prior 
to 1735, the mean age at the time of serving 
was 52.88 years. But for 108 such ministers, 
who were born subsequent to 1735, the 
mean age at time of serving was 57.78 years. 

Judicial appointments in the United 
States.—Like the members of the presidents’ 
cabinets, the more recent justices of the 
United States Supreme Court have been 
considerably older than their predecessors. 
Prior to the year 1800, some Supreme Court 
justices received their appointments while 
still in their thirties. For example, in 1798 
Bushford Washington (1762-1829) was ap- 
pointed a Supreme Court justice at 36, and 
in 1790 James Iredell (1751-99) became a 
member of the Supreme Court at 39. How- 
ever, of the 16 justices who were appointed 
members of the Supreme Court from 1900 to 
1925, inclusive, only one, Charles E. 
Hughes, was less than 50 years old. Hughes 
(1862——-) first became a member of the 
Supreme Court in rg10 at 48. 

For the first 26 men who were appointed 
justices of the supreme court, the median 
age at time of appointment was 48.12 years; 
for the second 26 the median age was 53.81 
years; and for the third 26 the median age 
was 56.73 years. In 1937, when President 
Roosevelt called for the infusion of new 
blood into the Supreme Court, the average 
age of the then-serving justices was 71.78 
years. 
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Figure 6 sets forth the ages at the time of 
serving of (1) 13 justices appointed prior to 
the year 1800 and (2) 16 men (now retired) 
who were appointed between 1900 and 1925. 
During this interval of slightly more than 
one hundred years, the median age at the 
time of serving increased by more than 11 
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Fic. 3.—The chronological ages of speakers of the 
United States House of Representatives. Broken 
line, 27 speakers elected from 1789 to 1874, inclusive; 
solid line, 27 speakers elected from 1900 to 1940, in- 
clusive. 


years, i.e., from 55.60 to 66.95 years. And 
the five-year interval of most frequent serv- 
ice rose from ages 60-64 to 70-74. 

The variability in the ages of the Supreme 
Court justices also has changed with the 
passage of time. Of 64 men appointed prior 
to the year 1800, the mean age at time of 
serving was 57.07 years, S.D. 10.48 years. 
Of 46 others appointed subsequent to the 
year 1899, all of whom are now retired, the 
mean age at time of serving was 64.74 years, 


TABLE 2 
MEDIAN AGES OF MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET FROM 1789 TO 1945 


Position 1789-1824] 1825-49 1850-74 1875-99 | 1900-1924] 1925-45 Entire 

Period 

Secretary of state........... 53.00 54.67 61.75 61.70 59-75 68.50 59.13 
Secretary of the Treasury....| 44.00 50.17 56.00 61.75 58.50 52.50 54.00 
Secretary of war............ 45-33 53.50 53-33 54.00 49.75 50.50 50. 23 
Attorney-general............ 41.75 51.00 54-15 57-25 53-38 59.50 53-20 
Postmaster-general.......... 46.50 49.83 49.50 52.50 53-50 58.00 50.70 
Secretary of the Navy....... 47.83 48.25 48.25 61.17 54.00 66.50 53.00 


Secretary of commerce and la- 


48.38 61.50 60.50 64.00 58.00 
62.67 58.00 50.00 54.00 


55.18 60.15 
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the S.D. being 7.25 years. This decrease in 
the age variability of the chief justices is due 
largely to the fact that within recent times 
young men rarely have been appointed to 
the Supreme Court. 

Chief state justices.—Our chief state jus- 
tices exhibit a similar age change. Figure 7 
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Fic. 4.—The chronological ages of United States 
secretaries of state. Broken line, 19 secretaries who 
served from 1789 to 1850; solid line, 20 secretaries 
who served from 1875 to 1945. 


presents (1) the ages at which 49 men served 
as chief state justices of the fourteen oldest 
states of the union from 1800 to 1850 and 
(2) the ages at which 46 of their successors 
served subsequent to the year 1900. Data 
only for men now retired are included in 
Figure 7. For the 49 chief state justices who 
served prior to the year 1800, the peak of the 
age curve occurs at ages 55-59 inclusive. 
For 46 of their successors, who served after 
the year 1900, the peak occurs at the ages 
65-69 inclusive. 

Since, as is shown in Figure 7, the lower 
age limit at which chief state justices receive 
their appointments has been rising and since 
the uppermost ages at which they serve has 
remained almost stationary, the variability 
of their ages shows a decrease. 

Foreign diplomats.—Figure 8 reveals the 
ages at which (1) 21 men served as United 
States representatives to 7 important for- 
eign countries prior to the year 1800 and (2) 
67 men served as American representatives 
to the same 7 foreign countries from 1875 to 
1900. 

During this period the median age of the 
foreign diplomats at time of serving in- 
creased by more than 18 years, namely, 
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from 42.35 to 60.50 years. For the earlier era 
our representatives to the 7 foreign eoun- 
tries were most frequently of ages 40-44, in- 
clusive. During the more recent era, how- 
ever, our representatives to the same 7 
countries were most often of ages 60-64, 
inclusive. 

During the earlier period, John Quincy 
Adams (1767-1848) was our American rep- 
resentative to the Netherlands when only 27 
years old. Since the year 1875, however, 
such a youthful individual has held such an 
appointment rarely or not at all. 

American college and university presidents. 
—For 52 presidents of 14 of the oldest and 
best-known colleges and universities of the 
United States prior to 1800 the median age 
at the time of serving was 49.18 years. For 
50 other presidents of the same 14 educa- 
tional institutions from 1850 to 1899, inclu- 
sive, the median age at time of serving was 
§7.00 years. 

Prior to the year 1800, 8 administrators 
of the 14 educational institutions were less 
than 30 years old at the time of receiving 
their appointments. After the year 1850, 
however, no individual less than 30 years 
old has become president of any of the 14 
institutions that were studied. 
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Fic. 5.—The chronological ages of heads of fed- 
eral services and bureaus. Broken line, 29 individuals 
who served from 1775 to 1824; solid line, 27 indi- 
viduals who served from 1925 to 1945. 


Equally significant is the decrease that 
has occurred in the age variability of the 
college and university presidents. This de- 
crease reflects two trends, namely, the tend- 
ency to choose men as presidents from with- 
in a narrower age range and also the adop- 
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tion and enforcement of retirement ages. It 
is to be remembered, of course, that during 
Colonial days all the 14 educational institu- 
tions had much smaller enrolments than 
they now have and that some of them were 
little more than academies. Therefore, the 
more recent administrators of these institu- 
tions probably have had to shoulder much 
heavier responsibilities than their predeces- 
sors. 

Members of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences of the United States.—-Of 95 individuals 
elected to membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences from 1864 to 1883, 45.5 
per cent were less than 40 years of age at the 
time of their elections. Of 81 other individ- 
uals elected to membership in the same or- 
ganization during the years 1943, 1944, and 
1945, inclusive, only 3.7 per cent were under 
40 years of age. The median age at time of 
election rose in the meantime from 41.3 to 
51.8 years. Data published by E. B. Wilson’ 
reveal that, since the year 1883, tendencies 
have developed toward a higher mean age at 
time of election, a median nearer the mean, 
a smaller standard deviation about the 
mean, and a sharply decreasing percentage 
of really young persons elected. 


Chronological A ges 

Fic. 6.—The chronological ages of justices of the 

United States Supreme Court. Broken line, 13 jus- 


tices appointed prior to 1800; solid line, 16 justices 
appointed from 1900 to 1925. 


Religious leaders: popes of the Roman 
Catholic church.—Since the popes of the 
Roman Catholic church serve for life, the 
uppermost age limit at which each pope has 


3 “Vital Statistics of the National Academy of 
Sciences,” Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences, 1945, XX XI, 200-301. 


served is the age at which each has died. 
Nevertheless, because the popes have been 
elected to office at older ages within recent 
times, their average age at the time of serv- 
ing has risen; and, because the recent popes 
have lived longer, their terms of service 
have increased in length. 


Chronological Ages 


Fic. 7.—The chronological ages of chief state 
justices of the United States. Broken line, 49 indi- 
viduals who served from 1800 to 1849 inclusive; 
solid line, 46 individuals who have served since the 
year 1900. 


For 15 popes who served prior to 1525 the 
mean age at time of serving was 60.50 years, 
and the average length of their tenure was 8 
years. For 9 popes who served from 1800 to 
1945, on the other hand, the mean age at 
time of serving was 72.00 years, and the 
average length of their service was 14.89 
years. Thus, since 1525, the average age of 
the popes at the time of serving has increased 
by some 12 years, and the mean length of their 
tenure has risen by about 75 per cent. 

Prior to 1525, the longest-lived pope for 
whom the age is known was Alexander VI 
(1431-1503), who died at the age of 72. For 
the more recent era from 1800 to 1945, the 
longest-lived pope was Leo III (1810-1903), 
who died at 93. In 1513, Leo X (1475-1521) 
became pope at 38. But, since the year 
1800, only one individual has been elected 
pope at less than 60. This was Pius IX 
(1792-1878), who was 54 years old at the 
time of his elevation in 1846. 

Protestant bishops of the United States.— 
For 49 men who were appointed bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal church prior to the 
year 1850, the median age at the time of 
serving was 56.75 years. For 84 bishops ap- 
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pointed to the same bishoprics from 1875 to 
1900 the median age at time of serving was 
60.38 years. Most of this age increase has 
resulted from a growing tendency to appoint 
older men as bishops. Thus, for 12 bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal church appointed 
to their bishoprics prior to the year 1850, the 
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Fic. 8.—The chronological ages of United States 
ambassadors. Broken line, 73 years of service by 21 
ambassadors prior to 1800; solid line, 275 years of 
service by 69 ambassadors from 1875 to 1900. 


median age at time of appointment was 
43-50 years. But for 35 other Methodist 
Episcopal bishops appointed to the same 
positions from 1916 to 1936 the median age 
at time of appointment was 10 years older, 
namely, 53.83 years. 

Presidents of various religious organiza- 
tions of the United States —With the passage 
of time, not all our religious leaders have 
been serving at older age levels. For ex- 
ample, 41 of the more recent presidents of 
some 20 miscellaneous religious organiza- 
tions in the United States held their presi- 
dential positions during the years from 1875 
to 1899 at the average of 61.30 years, where- 
as 27 presidents of the same religious groups 
elected prior to 1850 held the same presi- 
dencies at the mean age of 68.06 years. The 
more recent of these religious leaders were 
thus approximately 7 years younger at time 
of serving than were their predecessors. 

It is of further interest that the mean 
length of tenure of the more recent group of 
religious leaders of the United States was 
only about half as long as was the average 
tenure of the earlier group, the mean lengths 
of tenure being 10.00 years and 5.19 years, 
respectively. 
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Thus, while the popes of the Roman 
Catholic church have been serving at in- 
creasingly older age levels and while the 
average length of their tenure has been ris- 
ing, the presidents of various religious or- 
ganizations in the United States have been 
serving at somewhat younger age levels, and 
the mean length of their tenure has been 
decreasing. 

Commanders of the United States Army 
(1775-1895) and chiefs of staff (1895-1945). 
—Figure 9 reveals (1) the ages of com- 
manders of the United States Army for the 
50-year interval from 1775 to 1824, inclu- 
sive, and (2) the ages of commanders and 
chiefs of staff of the United States Army 
during the 50-year interval from 1895 to 
1945. The first chief of staff was appointed 
in the year 1903. 

For the earlier period the mean age of 
Army commanders at the time of serving 
was 47.09 years, the S.D. of the mean being 
8.51 years, and the mean length of their 
tenure was 6.25 years. For the more recent 
Army commanders the mean age at the time 
of serving was 59.39 years, the S.D. of their 
mean age being 4.65 and the mean length of 
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Fic. 9.—Commanders of the United States 
Army and chiefs of staff. Broken line, 8 individuals 
who were in charge of the United States Army from 
1775 to 1825; solid line, 14 individuals who were in 
charge of the United States Army from 1895 to 1945. 


tenure 3.57 years. That is to say, for the 
recent period the average age was 12 years 
older at the time of serving, the age varia- 
bility was only about half as great, and the 
mean tenure was less than two-thirds as 
long. Figure 9 reveals that for the recent 
period the peak years at the time of serving 
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occurred 15 years later than they did for the 
earlier period. 

In 1783 Henry Knox (1750-1806) became 
Army commander at the age of 33, and in 
1784 Josiah Harmar (1753-1813) was 
chosen commander at 31. From 1895 to 
1945, however, no one served as commander 
or as chief of staff at less than 50 years of 
age. 

Top-ranking commanders of the United 
States Army in time of war.—Figure 10 pre- 
sents the ages of the highest-ranking Army 
officers for three periods as follows: (1) 23 
top-ranking generals during the Revolution- 
ary War and during the War of 1812; (2) 143 
highest-ranking Civil War generals (both 
Union and Confederate); and (3) 32 top- 
ranking commanders during World War II, 
i.e., In 1943. 

Obviously, the mean ages of our top- 
ranking generals in time of war have been 
rising, the means being, respectively, 39.71, 
48.99, and 58.88 years, and the peaks of the 
age curves occurring at ages 35-39, 40-44, 
and 57-61 years, respectively. A pronounced 
decrease in the age variability of Army com- 
manders in time of war is apparent also, the 
S.D.’s of the mean ages of the three groups 
being 9.04, 9.21, and 5.41 years, respec- 
tively. 

Examples of the extreme youthfulness of 
our top-ranking army commanders during 
the Revolutionary War are as follows: 
Lafayette (1757-1834) was a general at 
ages 20-26, Kosciuszko (1746-1817) was 
a general at 30, and “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne (1745-96) was a general at 32. Sim- 
ilarly, in the War of 1812, George Cro- 
ghan (1791-1849) was a general at 21, 
and Winfield Scott (1786-1866) a general 
at 26. In 1943, however, our generals were 
much older. During this latter year Mark 
W. Clark and Ira C. Eaker were the only 
Army officers in active service who ranked 
as high as lieutenant generals at ages as 
young as 47. And among the 317 top-rank- 
ing Army commanders during the year 1943 
only 11, or 3 per cent, were as young as or 
younger than 47 years. 


Commanders of the United States Navy in 
time of war.—In 1944 the mean age of 30 
top-ranking admirals and vice-admirals was 
23 years older than was the mean age of 16 
top-ranking naval commanders during the 
Revolutionary War, the war with Tripoli, 
and the War of 1812. And the age variability 
of the more recent group was only about a 
third as great as was the age variability of 
the earlier group. 

During the Revolutionary War, Nicholas 
Biddle (1750-88) was a naval commander at 
the age of 25, and John Paul Jones (1747- 
92), at 28. In 1944, however, Charles A. 
Lockwood, Jr., at 54 was the youngest man 
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Fic. 10.—United States naval commanders in 
time of war. Broken line, 79 years of service by 16 
top-ranking naval commanders during the Revolu- 
tionary War, the war with Tripoli, and the War of 
1812; 30 admirals and rear admirals during World 
War II (in 1944). 


to hold an active naval rank as high as that 
of vice-admiral. 

It is true, of course, that during our first 
three wars, our top naval commanders 
usually were in charge of only one or two 
small vessels, whereas in 1944 our top-rank- 
ing naval commanders were in charge of 
numerous vessels and responsible for the 
lives of many men. The more recent naval 
commanders, therefore, must have carried a 
much heavier load than did their predeces- 
sors. 

United States naval officers in time of peace. 
—Figure 11 reveals the ages at which com- 
missioned officers of the United States Navy 
held successive ranks just prior to the out- 
break of World War II, namely, in July, 
1941. This figure reveals that, as naval of- 
ficers advance in age, they are likely to be 
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promoted in rank. Apparently, promotion in 
the Navy during times of peace is based 
largely upon the principle of seniority. 

In Figure 11 the age data for the succes- 
sive commissioned ranks (with one excep- 
tion to be noted later) are plotted sepa- 
rately. The curve at the extreme left of 
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Fic. 11.—Commissioned officers of the United 
States Navy. Left to righi, ensigns to admirals in 
order of rank (1941). 


Figure 11 presents data for ensigns, the low- 
est-ranking naval officers who hold commis- 
sions. The curve at the extreme right of this 
figure sets forth combined data for the three 
highest commissioned naval ranks, i.e., for 
admirals, vice-admirals, and rear admirals. 
Data for these three ranks are plotted in a 
single curve in Figure 11 because, al- 
together, these three ranks included only 65 
individuals, 

The data employed for constructing Fig- 
ure 12 are identical with those used for con- 
structing Figure 11, the only difference be- 
tween Figures 11 and 12 being the manner 
in which the data are plotted. Whereas, in 
Figure 11 the data for the several naval ranks 
are plotted separately (with the sole excep- 
tion already noted), in Figure 12 data for all 
commissioned naval officers are plotted as a 
single statistical distribution. Figure 12 thus 
sets forth the total number of commissioned 
naval officers of each succeeding age level. 

Figure 12 reveals that the United States 
Navy finds room for only a relatively small 
number of top-ranking officers and, there- 
fore, that only a very few of the commis- 
sioned officers of lower ranks can ever ob- 
tain top-flight naval positions. Thus, in 
1941, the combined number of admirals, 
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vice-admirals, and rear admirals was less 
than 1 per cent of the total number of com- 
missioned naval officers. It is logical to infer 
that a drastic selective process must occur 
as naval officers move upward from the 
lower to the higher commissioned ranks. No 
doubt a similar rigorous selection must oc- 
cur with respect to each of the other posi- 
tions of top-flight leadership cited herein. 
It should be clear, therefore, that the pres- 
ent study does not reveal what happens to 
the average oldster but only the ages at 
which a very few highly exceptional individ- 
uals have reached or almost reached the top- 
most rung of the ladder in their respective 
fields of endeavor. 

Hereditary rulers—For 137 hereditary 
monarchs from all over the world, who ruled 
for a total of 2,237 years prior to A.D. 1800, 
the median age at the time of reigning was 
37.06 years. For 104 such monarchs who 
ruled for a total of 2,337 years from 1800 to 
1945 the median age was some 8 years older, 
namely, 45.17 years. The more recent mon- 
archs also enjoyed longer tenure, thé mean 
length of tenure for the two groups of 
monarchs being 16.47 and 22.36 years, re- 
spectively. 

Why older leaders?—One might infer that 
the more recent leaders served at older ages 
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Fic. 12.—Total number of commissioned naval 
officers of each successive age level in 1941. 


because they lived longer than did their 
predecessors. Although it is true that the 
recent leaders lived somewhat longer, on the 
average, than did their predecessors who ex- 
hibited the same type of leadership, this 
greater longevity probably is a result of their 
older ages at time of leading rather than a 
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cause thereof. It must be remembered that 
an average or mean can be increased with- 
out increasing the size of the largest items of 
a statistical distribution. That is to say, by 
merely increasing the proportion of larger 
items that enter into the average, the aver- 
age can be increased. Since the more recent 
leaders attained their top-flight leadership 
at older mean ages than did their predeces- 
sors, the greater longevity of the more 
recent leaders is thus probably nothing 
more than a statistical artifact. 

A part of the upward shift in the ages of 
the American leaders may be due to the fact 
that, when this nation was young, the num- 
ber of potential elderly leaders was relative- 
ly small. It must be remembered, however, 
that for several groups of non-American 
leaders, the more recently born 50 per cent 
are also found to have functioned at some- 
what older ages than did the earlier born 50 
per cent. This latter fact will receive later 
comment. 

A possible reason for the older ages of the 
recent leaders is to be found in the ‘“‘com- 
placency hypothesis” (the term ‘‘apprehen- 
sion hypothesis” would serve as well). This 
is that the relatively satisfied group fears to 
risk any sudden or radical economic or social 
change. The group knows, or thinks it 
knows, what the older potential leader will 
do as leader. This is because the older man 
has had more time to reveal his predilections 
and more time in which to achieve a well- 
publicized record of achievement. Not being 
so certain as to what the younger potential 
leader will do, the group that is reasonably 
well satisfied with things as they are is likely 
to regard the oldster as a “‘safer bet.” 

Of course, these latter remarks do not 
apply to the hereditary monarchs. Both the 
greater longevity of the hereditary rulers 
and their older mean ages at the time of 
serving are probably due in part to the fact 
that during the earlier centuries the heredi- 
tary rulers more often met violent and early 
deaths. It is quite possible that the more 
recent hereditary monarchs have profited by 
knowledge of what happened to their prede- 
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cessors and that they have increased their 
mean longevity by developing efficient tech- 
niques for protecting themselves against 
potential assassins, i.e., by use of well-armed 
bodyguards, the development of an increas- 
ingly efficient secret service, care not to ex- 
pose their persons in the presence of dan- 
gerous foes, and the like. Be that as it may, 
the recent hereditary monarchs have met 
violent early deaths less often than did their 
predecessors. 

Although such measures as the foregoing 
would have enabled recent hereditary rulers 
more nearly to live out their natural life- 
spans, these measures would not have in- 
creased their inherited longevity. On the 
whole, one need not assume that any of the 
groups cited herein has increased its in- 
herited longevity or its natural life-span. The 
above-mentioned precautionary measures 
may well have increased the mean length of 
life of the hereditary rulers, and selective 
factors may well account for the greater 
longevity of the other leaders mentioned 
herein. 

The ages of leaders and social unrest.— 
From the data presented herein it should 
not be inferred that, with the passage of 
time, the topmost leaders of every country 
and from every walk of life have been se- 
lected continuously from increasingly older 
age groups. It seems obvious, on the other 
hand, that no such invariable trend could 
have occurred. The evidence suggests that, 
as stated earlier, elderly leaders are more 
likely to be chosen by groups that are long 
established, firmly intrenched, and likewise 
relatively complacent or satisfied with the 
status quo. The age changes that have been 
set forth herein are, therefore, probably as 
much a result of conditions as a cause there- 
of. To assume, however, that there is any 
single or simple explanation for the older 
mean ages of recent leaders would be to 
oversimplify a very complex problem. The 
following data suggest that, when a new 
group is being formed or when great unrest 
or dissatisfaction develops within a long- 
established organization, relatively youthful 
leaders are likely to emerge. 
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In 1945, Mills‘ reported the mean age of 
top-policy-level A.F. of L. leaders to be 55, 
whereas, the mean age of C.I.O. leaders 
holding similar positions was 13 years 
younger, i.e., 42. Could this difference of 13 
years in the mean ages of these two groups 
of leaders be due in part to the relative new- 
ness and, hence, to the protest nature of the 
C.1.0. movement? 

In 1930 the mean age of the members of 
the German Reichstag was 52 years. By 
1938, however, the mean age of 717 Nazi 
Reichstag members was g years younger, 
i.e., 43 years.’ This mean decrease of 9 years 
in the age of the Reichstag members could 
hardly have resulted from a dearth of elder- 
ly potential German leaders. Might it have 
been due largely to the fact that the Nazi 
movement was a revolutionary movement, 
which drew its support chiefly from the very 
young and which demanded radical changes 
in the social and political structure of the 
German state? 

From 1871 to 1918, only 7 different men 
served as chancellors of the German Empire. 
The average tenure of these men was 6.71 
years, and their median age at time of serv- 
ing was 61.33 years. For the much shorter 
period from 1918 to 1945 there were 17 
changes in the German chancellorship. The 
mean tenure during this latter period of 
rapid change was only 1.6 years, and the 
median age of the 17 chancellors at the time 
of serving was only 50.67 years. Could both 
the greater youthfulness and also the 
shorter average tenure of the more recent 
German chancellors have been due in large 
measure to the excessive political and eco- 
nomic unrest which characterized Germany 
between World War I and World War II? 

Of interest in this connection are the ages 
of cabinet members of China since the for- 
mation of the Chinese Republic in 1912. 
Since 1912 only 7 per cent of their service 


4C. W. Mills, and M. Atkinson, “The Trade 
Union Leader: A Collective Portrait,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, IX (1945), 158-75. 

5 E. M. Doblin, and C. Pohly, “The Social Com- 
position of the Nazi Leadership,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LI (1945), 42-49. 


has been rendered by Chinese cabinet mem- 
bers of age 60 or above. For England, 
France and the United States the cor- 
responding percentages have been 41, 39, 
and 32. Could the relative youthfulness of 
the recent Chinese cabinet members be the 
result, in part, of the newness of the Chinese 
Republic? Obviously, the mere age of a 
people does not of itself provide an adequate 
explanation for the ages of its leaders. 


That great stress and disaster are likely 
to produce younger military leaders is evi- 
denced by the rapid retirement of elderly 
top-ranking United States military com- 
manders during the three years subsequent 
to Pearl Harbor. Thus, of the 31 top-ranking 
naval commanders during the year 1941, 94 
per cent were of age 60 or above. On 
July 1, 1944, the corresponding percentage 
was only 39.° And, in the Army and in the 
Marine Corps a similar retirement of top- 
ranking officers occurred after Pearl Har- 
bor.° 

Although younger military and naval 
commanders emerged during the stress of 
World War II, the present study reveals, on 
the whole, no substantial basis for G. Stan- 
ley Hall’s statement that a shift toward 
younger leadership was occurring rapidly 
during the 1920’s. Nor is there any indica- 
tion that the situation pictured herein is 
likely to change greatly in the near future. 
On the contrary, it seems more likely that, 
unless the United States experiences exces- 
sive political and social unrest during the 
years to come, the recent tendency to choose 
elderly leaders is likely to continue. 


No attempt is made to argue the desir- 
ability or otherwise of the changes that have 
occurred in the age of leaders. Obviously, it 
would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
to evaluate the performances of all the 
leaders for whom age data are presented 


6 Official Army Register (published [annually] by 
order of the Secretary of War) (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office), eds. of 1942 and 1944; 
Register of Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps (Washington: 
Government Printing Office), eds. of 1931, 1941, and 
1944. 
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herein. Of all the persons who happen at this 
moment to occupy the positions of highest 
authority in world affairs, some are perhaps 
competent to occupy their positions of trust, 
some perhaps are not. Since the writer 
knows of no valid method for measuring or 
evaluating such competence, he has limited 
himself to setting forth, by periods, factual 
data regarding the ages of certain types of 
leaders. 

Previous studies have revealed that crea- 
tive thinking in science, mathematics, art, 
music, literature, and the like occurs most 
frequently during the thirties.’ The present 
study reveals, on the other hand, that 
numerous positions of high-ranking leader- 
ship are most likely to be acquired and re- 
tained from ages 50 to 70. Collectively, these 
several investigations reveal that, when 
studying the ages of creative thinkers and 
of top-flight leaders, the pooling of data for 
these different kinds of performers is likely 
to obscure important age differences. 

That separate treatment of these unlike 
behaviors is desirable is suggested by Tables 
3 and 4. Table 3 sets forth (1) the per- 
centages of their years of leadership that 
have been exhibited at the age of 60 or above 
by various kinds of recent top-ranking 
leaders® and (2) the median ages at which 
these several kinds of leadership have been 
displayed. Table 4 presents, on the other 
hand, (1) the percentages of their more 
select creative contributions that have been 
made at the age of 60 or above by highly 
gifted creative thinkers, born from about 
1775 to 1850, and (2) their median ages at 
the time of making these outstanding con- 
tributions. 

Since Table 3 sets forth data for the time 


7H. C. Lehman, “ ‘Intellectual’ versus ‘Physical’ 
Peak Performance: The Age Factor,” Scientific 
Monthly, LXI (1945), 127-37. 


8M. Epstein (ed.), The Statesman’s Year-Book 
(New York: Macmillan Co., published annually); 
White’s Conspectus of American Biography (2d ed.; 
New York: James T. White & Co., 1937); Orbis: 
Encyclopaedia of Extra-European Countries (Lon- 
don: Europa Publications, Ltd., n.d.); Webster’s 
Biographical Dictionary (1st ed.; Springfield, Mass. : 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 1943), see Appendix. 


served and Table 4 sets forth ages at the 
time of publishing creative works, these two 
tables are not directly comparable except in 
a very general way. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ference in the amount of these two kinds of 
functioning that occurred at the age of 60 or 
above is striking. When described in terms 
of top-flight leadership, 60 is not unusual. 
Indeed, 60 is almost the typical age of top- 
flight leaders. For creative thinking in sci- 
ence and the like, 60, on the other hand, is 
rather exceptional. Notice in Table 3 that 
the median percentage of their years of 
leadership exhibited at the age of 60 or 
above by various types of top-notch leaders 
is 45 per cent. But in Table 4 the median 
percentage of select creative contributions 
made at 60 or above is only 5 per cent. 

A previous study reveals that scientific 
and other creative contributions have been 
made within recent times at somewhat 
younger age levels than formerly.’ The pres- 
ent study reveals an upward shift in the ages 
of leaders. Both the downward shift in the 
mean ages at which scientific contributions 
are most frequently made and the upward 
shift in the ages of leaders must be due to 
environmental and cultural factors rather 
than to genetic changes. 

It will be noted in the bottom row of 
Table 4 that none of the 46 chemistry con- 
tributions in the writer’s sample was made 
by a chemist as old as 60 years of age. This 
finding holds only for a specific sample of 
outstanding chemistry contributions made 
within a given period of time and identified 
by a procedure previously described.’ It is, 
of course, not at all certain that an identical 
result would be found for every similar 
sample of chemistry contributions. Tables 3 
and 4 are intended to present not absolute 
or final truth but merely a broad picture of 
the situation as a whole, which is probably 
not far wrong. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that the 
above findings do not justify the dogmatic 
assertion that the world as a whole is badly 
in need of more youthful leaders. This latter 


9H. C. Lehman, ‘‘Man’s Most Creative Years: 
Then and Now,” Science, XCVIII (1945), 393-99. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF THEIR YEARS OF LEADERSHIP THAT HAVE BEEN EXHIBITED AT 
AGE 60 OR ABOVE BY VARIOUS KINDS OF RECENT TOP-RANKING LEADERS 
Percentage 
Type of Leadership | Dates oe at Age 60 — 
| or Above 
Popes of the Roman Catholic church................... | 1800-1945 | 145 96 72.60 
S ers of the U.S. House of Representatives......... | 1900-1940 | 40 gl 67.00 
op-ranking U.S. Army commanders................... 1941 27 89 63.45 
Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court (app’t).............. IQOO-1925 249 78 66.95 
Chief state justices of 14 oldest states.................. Since 1900 424 77 65.56 
+s 0000: 1870-1940 7° 73 62.25 
Top-ranking U.S. naval commanders................... 1941 65 69 62.88 
Foremost U.S. businessmen (Forbes’s data)*............. ca. 1915 50 64 65.00 
Top-ranking U.S. Marine commanders.................. 194! 14 64 61.33 
Bishops of the M.E. church (app’t).................45. IQOO-IQI5 398 62 62.42 
Cardinals of the Roman Catholic church................ 1934-38 588 62 63.09 
Chancellors of the German Empire..................... 1871-1918 47 61 61.33 
Trustees of community funds (Lindeman’s data)}....... 1921-30 53 59 61.39 
U.S. federal district and circuit court judges............ 1945 232 59 62.28 
U.S. Army commanders and chiefs of staff.............. 1895-1945 50 57 61.00 
“Men Who Control America” (Gerard’s data)f.......... ca. 1920 48 56 61.50 
Presidents of religious organizations (U.S.) (app’t)....... 1875-1900 213 55 61.30 
Presidents of European republics....................04: 1920-40 229 55 62.08 
U.S. diplomats to important foreign posts............... 1875-1900 275 53 60.50 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal church.............| 1875-1900 2,141 51 60.38 
Recipients of $1,000,000 annual incomes................ IQI5—I19 292 48 58.80 
Leading U.S. bankers, capitalists, and financiers (Linde- 
U.S. commercial and industrial leaders................. 1938 2,795 44 58.52 
1925 108 43 57.50 
Presidents of oldest U.S. colleges and universities. ....... 1900-1945 470 42 58.83 
Members of British cabinets. 1920-44 546 41 57-95 
Trustees of foundations (Lindeman’s data)f............. 1921-30 402 39 57.50 
Cabinet members of the 1900-1945 545 39 57.90 
“Earned” annual incomes of $100,000 or more........... 1934-38 426 38 57.12 
Cabinet members of France. ...................0cec0es | 1920-40 339 32 54.49 
Top-policy-level A.F. of L. leaders (Mills’s data)T...... .| 1945 129 32 55.10 
Presidents of national scientific and learned societies of U.S.| 1845-1945 915 31 48.72 
Members of the German cabinet....................... | 1920-44 399 26 53-95 
Presidents of South American republics............. ...| 1830-1945 1,216 22 52.75 
Hereditary rulers of England, France, Germany, and Italy; 1800-1945 2,337 19 45.17 
Members of European cabinets. .......... 1929 741 16 51.34 
* B. C. Forbes, Men Who Are Making America (New York: B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., 1917). 
¢ E. C. Lindeman, Wealth and Culture (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936). 
$C. W. Mills and M. Atkinson, “The Trade Union Leader: A Collective Portrait,’’ Public Opinion Quarterly, [IX (1945), 158-75 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF VERY SELECT CONTRIBUTIONS MADE AT AGE 60 OR ABOVE BY 
INDIVIDUALS WHO WERE BORN FROM ABOUT 1775 TO 1850 
Percentage 
No. of No. of . 
Type of Contribution Indivi- Contribu- 
duals tions ad 
ove 
Miscellaneous poetry (data from C. H. Page)*.. . 22 549 17 34.70 
Miscellaneous poetry (data from F. Ryland)f.... 110 200 10 35.60 
66 66 9 39.17 
Lyric poetry (data from F. Ryland)f........... 48 89 9 34.00 
Nonepic narrative poetry..................0.. 30 99 9 34.20 
Treatises on economics and political science... .. 126 126 8 41.95 
65 99 8 41.08 
Medicine and public hygiene.................. 275 407 7 39.44 
Classical descriptions of disease................ 52 77 5 40.17 
34 387 5 30. 28 
122 469 5 40.04 
Words to church hymn tunes.................. 112 112 3 38.17 
Light opera and musical comedy............... 88 189 3 42.04 
Short stories (data from Smith)f............... 38 87 I 38.00 
Elegies, pastoral poetry, odes, the masque....... 38 50 ° 34.00 
46 52 ° 28.90 
Church hymn tunes (data from Burt)§......... 42 42 ° 36.91 
*C.H. Page, The Chief American Poets (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1905); British Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century, ed. Stith Thompson (New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn Co., 1929). 
t F.Ryland, Chronological Outlines of English Literature (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., rgro). 
75 t E.S. Smith, The History of Children’s Literature (Chicago: American Library Assoc., 1937), pp. 205-14. 
§ Ruth Burt, unpublished data assembled for a Master’s thesis. 
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conclusion would be justified only if it could 
be shown that (1) the age at the time of 
most frequently contributing to science is 
also the age of greatest ability to think sci- 
entifically and (2) scientific thinking and 
political leadership possess numerous ele- 
ments in common. In so far as the present 
writer is aware, the validity of neither of 
these two propositions has as yet been estab- 
lished. Both able leadership and scientific 
ability are probably not matters of group 
averages but of individual characteristics. 
It is true, of course, that the seniority prin- 
ciple may be badly overworked, but it is 
true also that it was the young Nazis and 
the young Japanese militarists who brought 
the world to its present chaotic state. 
Although positions of leadership gravi- 
tate to, or are acquired by, elderly individ- 
uals more frequently in present-day society 
than formerly, it should be clearly realized 


that the present study does not reveal what 
happens to the typical oldster in modern 
society. Thus, while the few leaders cited 
herein went on to acquire more power and 
prestige as they grew older, with advance in 
age a much larger number of our oldsters 
lose even the ability to sustain themselves 
economically. For example, at the end of 
1942 more than 2,000,000 persons 65 years 
of age and above were receiving old age 
financial assistance of some sort, and in two 
states of the union more than half of this 
elderly group were the recipients of old age 
assistance.*® Therefore, it should be perhaps 
stated once again that this present study 
deals not with typical oldsters but only with 
some very exceptional ones. 


UNIVERSITY 
Social Security Board, Social Security Year- 


book, 1943 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1943). 
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DISCRIMINATION IN URBAN EMPLOYMENT 


EDWARD NELSON PALMER 


ABSTRACT 


Discrimination exists when there is unequal treatment of equals or when competitors are unequal and 
disproportionate advantages or burdens are received. To measure discrimination in urban employment it is 
necessary (1) to determine differential competitive capacity and (2) to ascertain whether the distribution of 
unemployment is out of proportion with the differences between groups. The method of standardization, 
used in conjunction with multiple classification of the data, provides within limits an avenue for estimating 
discrimination. The method here applied to differentials in urban unemployment between Negro and white 
workers leads to the conclusion that the differential is due almost entirely to race discrimination. 


The continuance of differentials in the 
unemployment rates of various age and sex 
groups and of ethnic minorities in the urban 
labor force has occasioned popular and sci- 
entific discussion of discrimination in em- 
ployment opportunities. Some quantitative 
expression is needed of the amount of dis- 
crimination, if any, which operates against 
a given group. The purpose of this paper is 
tu outline a method for arriving at such an 
estimate. 

Differences in the gross unemployment 
rates of categories of workers usually serve 
as measurements of discrimination. How- 
ever, this procedure is unreliable: it neglects 
the possibility that the groups of workers 
may differ significantly with respect to cer- 
tain factors independently associated with 
unemployment. Differential competitive ca- 
pacity (if this term is thought of as variation 
in the possession of characteristics related to 
unemployment) must be determined before 
assessing discrimination.’ 


* This is precisely the point at issue between 
Stanley Lebergott and Otto Pollack in their discus- 
sion of Pollack’s “Discrimination against Older 
Workers in Industry” (American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, L [September, 1944], 99-106). See Lebergott’s 
“Comment” and Pollack’s “Rejoinder” (ibid., LI 
[January, 1946], 322-25). Pollack’s failure to deter- 
mine the force of differential competitive capacity led 
him to the following indecisive conclusion: “In view 
of the reality of a decrease in productivity in cases 
requiring physical exertion, the existence of physical 
unfitness to a noticeable degree among older work- 
ers, and a decrease in geographic mobility, we have 
reason to believe [italics mine] that the comparatively 
small age differentials which we have observed are 
at least partly justified. We have to conclude, there- 


The concept of discrimination, itself, re- 
quires that the above consideration be taken 
into account. F. H. Hankins has made the 
definitive statement on discrimination in 
declaring it to be the “unequal treatment of 
equals, either by the bestowal of favors or 
the imposition of burdens.” Discrimination 
exists also when competitors are unequal 
and advantages disproportionate to the in- 
equality are received.? Therefore, a deter- 
mination of the existence and the extent of 
discrimination in employment opportunities 
calls for a demonstration that: (1) groups of 
workers are unequally employed and are 
equal as to competitive capacity; or (2) 
groups of workers are unequal as to com- 
petitive capacity, and that the distribution 
of unemployment is out of proportion to the 
differences between the groups. 


I 


As a method which meets the above 
requisites, this paper presents an analysis of 
a random sample of more than one million 
urban workers, 11 per cent of whom were 
Negroes, enumerated in 1935-36 by the Na- 
tional Health Survey. The canvass showed 


fore, that discrimination against older workers in in- 
dustry, if it exists at all, is very small indeed” (“‘Dis- 
crimination . . . .” ibid. [L, 105-6]). 

2 “Social Discrimination,” Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, XIV, 1934, 131-34. 

3 Because of detailed population breakdowns, the 
survey data permit a close comparison of the urban 


white and Negro labor forces. G. Perrot, C. Tibbitts, 
and R. Britten, under whose direction the survey 
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that 20.6 per cent of the urban white work- 
ers and 33.1 per cent of the urban Negro 
workers were unemployed.‘ 

The underlying assumption is that Negro 
and white workers possess different group 
characteristics and that these differences, in 
addition to race discrimination, render un- 
equal their competitive capacities in the 
quest for employment. Age, sex, occupation, 


TABLE 1* 


WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS BY SELECTED 
CATEGORIES OF AGE, SEX, OCCUPATION, 
AND HEALTH: URBAN UNITED STATES, 


1935-36 


Per CENT OF R 
Workers sy Ace, Sex, Lasor Force wad 
OccuPATION, AND 
HEALTH 
White Negro Warts 
Age: 
Young (15-24)....| 21.7 19.1 9 
Older (55; and over)| 12.9 8.9 7 
Sex: 
25.9 37-7 1.5 
Occupation: 
Professional 
Proprietary }..... 43.2 9.7 2 
Clerical 
Health: 


* Compiled from unpublished data, National Health Survey, 
1935-36. 


and health status are used as indices to com- 
petitive capacity. An estimate of discrimina- 
tion is obtainable by an elimination of these 
four factors. However, it must be empha- 


was made, have validated these data in National 
Health Survey, “Public Health Reports,” Reprint 
No. 2098 (Washington, 1939). 


4 This means that the proportion of Negroes who 
were unemployed was about one and two-thirds 
times that of white workers. It is rather remarkable 
that this ratio was consistent through each of the 
national canvasses of unemployment between 1930 
and 1940: See the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, 1930, Unemployment, Vol. II: General Report 
(Washington, 1932), pp. 370-73; Census of Partial 
Employmeni, Unemployment and Occupations, 1937, 
Final Report on Total and Partial Employment, Vol. 


sized that the measure so obtained is not in 
any sense a final measure of discrimination.$ 

It can be shown that (1) the several fac- 
tors have a gross relationship to employ- 
ment status and that these relationships 
hold for both the white and the Negro labor 
forces; and (2) the two labor forces possess 
the factors associated with unemployment 
in significantly different proportions. Specifi- 
cally, unemployment tends to select work- 
ers who are: (a) youthful; (0) older; (c) male; 
(d) in hand occupations; and who had (e) one 
or more illnesses of seven days or longer dur- 
ing the year. Further, there are significant 
differences by race in the possession of the 
above characteristics: 


1. Considerably less than three-tenths of the 
Negro workers constitute the old and the young, 
while more than one-third of the white workers 
are in these age ranges. 

2. The proportion of females in the Negro la- 
bor force is one and one-half times the propor- 
tion of females in the white labor force. 

3. There are proportionately four and one- 
half times as many white workers in the profes- 
sional, proprietary, and clerical occupations as 
there are Negroes. 

4. The ratio of Negro to white workers who 
were ill for seven days or longer during the 
enumerative year is one and two-fifths.° 


The differentials here enumerated may be 
set out as shown in Table r. 


IV: Enumerative Check Census (Washington, 1938), 
pp. 59-60; and the Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, Preliminary Report (1940), Series p-4, No. 4, 
p. 12. The consistency of the disparity suggests that 
the factors inducing the discrepancy may be fairly 
constant. 


5 Education, efficiency and work habits, experi- 
ence, labor-union membership, and wage differences 
are probably additional indices. However, quantita- 
tive data for them are unavailable. The present 
writer has attempted, somewhat speculatively, to 
assess their probable effect on the quantitative esti- 
mate obtained as a measure of discrimination in 
“Factors Associated with Negro Unemployment in 
the Urban United States” (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Michigan, 1945), pp. 73-80. 
The analysis suggested that these factors do not 
substantially influence the obtained measure. 


6 For a detailed presentation see ibid., pp. 34-55. 
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Thus white and Negro workers are dif- 
ferently organized with respect to factors as- 
sociated with unemployment, which con- 
clusion verifies the assumption that diver- 
gent characteristics of the Negro and white 
labor forces may influence their compara- 
tive employability. 


II 


In order to secure an estimate of dis- 
crimination, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether the differential unemployment of 
whites and Negroes is disproportionate to 
their differences. This can be accomplished 
by answering the question: How much of the 
excess Negro unemployment, i.e., the dif- 
ference between Negro and white rates of 
urban unemployment, is mot due to dis- 
parities in age, sex, occupation, and health 
status? 

The method of standardization, used in 
conjunction with multiple classification of 
the data, provides, within limits, an answer 
to the above question.’ Standardization 
makes it possible to hold several factors con- 
stant while varying one—a procedure which 
meets exactly the requirements of the task 
at hand. Thus, the combined influence of the 
four factors can be eliminated from the com- 
parison of Negro and white rates of unem- 
ployment by standardizing Negro workers 
to white workers. 

~> A somewhat devious procedure is used. 
In the first place, the Negro and white un- 
employment rates are standardized for age, 
sex, occupation, and health. This is accom- 


7 Standardized rates have been most widely used 
in vital statistics, especially in comparisons of birth 
rates and death rates. For the most careful exposi- 
tion of the construction, use, and limitations of 
standardization, see G. Udney Yule, “On Some 
Points Relating to Vital Statistics, More Especially 
Statistics of Occupational Mobility,” Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, XCVII (1934), Part I, 1-72. 
Less complete treatments of the method include 
Raymond Pearl, Introduction to Medical Biometry 
and Statistics (3d ed.; Philadelphia, 1940), chap. vii; 
George C. Whipple, Vital Statistics (2d ed.; New 
York, 1923), chap. vii; Walter F. Willcox, Studies in 
American Demography (Ithaca, N.Y., 1940), chap. 
xiv; Margaret J. Haygood, Statistics for Sociologists 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1941), pp. 820-55. 


plished (1) by using the white labor force as 
the standard population for the four factors, 
i.e., by assuming those characteristics to be 
distributed among Negro workers as they 
are among the whites; and by (2) applying 
the actual Negro subrates of unemployment 
to the standard (i.e., white) distribution. 
The unemployment rate adjusted in this 
fashion is the proportion of Negro workers 
that would be seeking work if the Negro and 
white labor forces were the same as regards 
age, sex, occupation, and health, while vary- 
ing as to “race.” 

The interesting result of this procedure is 
the exceedingly small difference between the 
actual and the standardized rates of Negro 
unemployment (Table 2). The actual rate 
of 33.15 declines slightly to 32.93 when the 
combined influences of age, sex, occupation, 
and health status are eliminated. This means 
that the combined force of age, sex, occupa- 
tion, and health differences between the Ne- 
gro and white labor forces affect their rela- 
tive employability very little. More precise- 
ly, the Negro unemployment rate would be 
only .22 of 1 per cent less—a relative de- 
crease smaller than 2 per cent—if Negro and 
white workers were identically constituted 
as regards age, sex, occupation, and health. 

It remains to examine what this finding 
means with reference to a measurement of 
discrimination. Such an examination is car- 
ried forward in the following summary and 
conclusions. 

1. One-fifth of the white urban workers as 
against one-third of the Negro are unem- 
ployed. 

2. A comparison of the two labor forces 
for four characteristics (age, sex, occupa- 
tion, health) which affect employment status 
indicates that the two groups of workers are 
not alike. 

Thus, the Negro and white labor forces 
are unequal in competitive capacity and un- 
equal in proportions of jobs. The question 
unanswered at this point is whether the pos- 
session of jobs is out of proportion to the dif- 
ferences between the two groups. If the 
Negro and white labor forces were equal in 
employability and if no discrimination ex- 
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isted, each would have the same percentage 
of persons seeking work. if, under the same 
circumstances, the Negro unemployment 
rate were higher than the white rate, the dif- 
ference between the two rates obviously 
would be a measure of discrimination. 
Therefore, it was necessary to find a way to 
discover what would be the comparative 
employment status of Negroes and whites if 
they were equal in employment capacity. 
This was done partially by standardizing the 
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Negro labor force to the white labor force for 
age, sex, occupation, and health. 

3. The Negro unemployment rate (32.93 
per cent), adjusted in the above fashion, is 
the proportion of Negro workers who would 
be seeking work if the Negro and white labor 
forces were identical as regards age, sex, oc- 
cupation, and health. The difference be- 
tween this standardized rate of Negro un- 
employment and the actual white employ- 
ment rate (32.93 — 20.58 = 12.35) is a re- 


TABLE 2* 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF NEGRO WORKERS STANDARDIZED TO WHITE WORKERS 
FOR AGE, SEX, OCCUPATION, HEALTH: URBAN UNITED STATES, 1935-36 


STANDARDIZED Per Cent oF Necro Lasor Force UNEMPLOYED BY OCCUPATION 
Workers sy All Proprie- No 
Sex, anp AGE tors, . 
Oceupe- | Prefes- Managers,| Clerical | Skilled come Servants Cooupe- 
tions sional ae ; skilled skilled tion and 
Officials 
All workers....... 32.93 1.64 2.03 6.02 7.81 7.43 3.03 1.61 3.36 
3.66 .23 24 .67 .85 .92 34 .20 
2.65 .10 .23 .84 61 34 .08 .10 
.43 .02 .O1 .08 .04 II .06 
.03 .03 .10 .14 .16 .06 .O1 .00 
.02 .O7 .08 22 .14 .06 .02 .00 
.02 .06 .04 .23 .10 .02 .00 
-37 .OI .04 .04 .06 .06 .O1 .00 
wen .00 .02 .OI .06 .O4 .03 
Female 1.01 .13 .00 .32 .O1 32 .00 .13 .10 
-41 .00 .12 .00 .08 .00 .06 .I0 
95... -25 .03 .00 .08 .00 .02 .00 
wank 12 .02 .00 .03 .00 .05 .00 .02 .00 
.05 .00 .00 .O1 .00 03 .00 .O1 .00 
.02 .00 .00 . .O1 .00 .00 .00 
Not sick 29.27 1.41 1.79 5-35 6.96 6.51 2.69 1.40 3.16 
See 21.98 .83 1.76 2.90 6.90 4.50 2.68 55 1.86 
5.51 .12 1.10 1.11 .62 12 1.78 
4.62 -30 .80 1.28 1.22 .46 10 .06 
4-34 .42 .49 1.78 -47 II .OI 
3.84 36 .24 1.78 .66 .57 10 .Or 
2.44 .O7 24 17 1.10 .40 .38 .08 .00 
1.23 .04 .10 -45 .20 .18 .04 .00 
Female 7.29 .58 .03 2.45 .06 2.01 .O1 85 1.30 
3.84 .00 1.26 .02 42 1.22 
1.46 .16 .00 .68 .02 .00 .14 
.92 .12 .O1 .O1 32 .00 10 .02 
61 .08 12 28 .00 10 
.O5 .03 .00 .17 .00 .07 .00 
.13 .02 .00 .02 .00 .07 .00 .02 .00 


* Compiled from unpublished data, National Health Survey, 1935~36. 
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fined estimate of the discrimination against 
Negroes in job opportunities. 

4. However, the above estimate of dis- 
crimination is qualified when it is recalled 
that discrimination is here viewed as a 
residual, i.e., as the difference in the employ- 
ment status of Negro and white workers 
when age, sex, occupation, and health are 
controlled. In other words, the estimate is 
actually of discrimination plus any factors 
influencing employability other than age, 
sex, occupation, and health. 

5. On the other hand and in spite of the 
qualification mentioned above, the estimate 
is valuable. Negatively, the result assures 
that only an insignificant amount (1.4 per 
cent) of the excess Negro unemployment is 


to be explained in terms of age, sex, occupa- 
tion, and health taken together. In short, 
while it is not entirely clear to what may be 
attributed the difference in urban Negro and 
white unemployment, it is fairly clear to 
what it is not attributable. 

On the basis of this line of reasoning, the 
general conclusion issuing from the statisti- 
cal analysis is that the differential in urban 
Negro-white unemployment is due almost 
entirely to race discrimination. The method 
employed is satisfactory in so far as it has 
yielded a more refined measurement of the 
influence of race discrimination on Negro 
job opportunities in urban areas than has 
hitherto existed. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES ABRAM ELLWOOD, 1873-1946 


With the sudden death of Charles Abram 
Ellwood at his home in Durham, North 
Carolina, on September 25, 1946, American 
sociology has lost one of its few remaining 
pioneers. A younger contemporary of Ward, 
Giddings, Sumner, and Small, his college 
and university days were spent when these 
germinal minds were in their prime; and his 
earlier work was deeply influenced by them. 
It was Ward, however, who won his deepest 
admiration and respect and whose en- 
thusiasm for sociology as a means to social 
improvement he continued to share most 
fully until the end. 

In 1892 he entered Cornell University at 
the age of nineteen to prepare himself for the 
law, but the influence of Edward A. Ross 
finally led him to choose a professional 
career in sociology. On graduation from 
Cornell in 1896, he entered the University 
of Chicago, which had already gained dis- 
tinction as a center of graduate studies in 
sociology directed by Small, Henderson, 
Vincent, and Thomas. On Small’s advice, he 
spent the year 1897-98 at the University of 
Berlin, where he acquired from Schmoller 
the historical approach to social problems, 
from Simmel the interest in the metaphysics 
of human nature, and from Pantsen the 
ethical emphasis so characteristic of all his 
subsequent work. 

He returned to Chicago in 1898 and took 
his doctorate in sociology the following 
year. His dissertation, “Some Prolegomena 
to Social Psychology,” was his first pub- 
lished work and appeared in this Journal, 
March-November, 1899.' The next eleven 
years were spent in social work, teaching, 
the publication of occasional articles, but 
chiefly in laying the foundations of the 
scholarship which characterized his later 
writings and which led to the publication of 
fourteen volumes in thirty-six years, includ- 
ing his posthumous Human Social Evolu- 
tion. Not until 1910, at the age of thirty- 
seven, did his first book appear. This was his 
Sociology and Modern Social Problems which 
has sold over three hundred thousand 
copies, perhaps a world record for a socio- 
logical textbook. It has done much to win 


tIV, 656-65, 807-22; V, 98-109, 220-27. 


recognition for sociology as an academic 
discipline and to create professional oppor- 
tunities for hundreds of young sociologists. 

In 1900 he was called to fill the newly es- 
tablished chair of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at a salary of $1,500. Here 
he remained for thirty years, until he came 
to Duke University to establish another new 
department in 1930. He retired in June, 
1944, as professor emeritus. His wife, the 
former Ida Breckinridge, predeceased him 
on August 14, 1945. He is survived by one 
son, Dr. Walter B. Ellwood, a physicist with 
the Bell Laboratories in New York. 

Dr. Ellwood was the recipient of many 
honors from his fellow sociologists, chiefly 
the presidencies of the Missouri Conference 
of Charities (1904), the American Sociologi- 
cal Society (1924), the International Con- 
gress of Sociology and L’Institut Inter- 
national de Sociologie (1935-36), and the 
National Social Science Honorary Society of 
Pi Gamma Mu (1931-37). 

His contributions to sociology are char- 
acterized by breadth of scholarship and 
depth of insight rather than by intensive 
fact-finding. He was, however, chiefly inter- 
ested in teaching and in various movements 
for social reform. In his later years he threw 
himself into the struggle against military 
conscription and against America’s entry 
into the war with all the zeal of a young 
crusader. Unfortunately, the intensity of his 
convictions often misled him into bitter at- 
tacks even against those who, on the whole, 
were in deep sympathy with his views; and 
his interest in the theoretical aspects of 
ameliorative movements left him discour- 
aged and disillusioned when the results he 
had hoped for did not speedily appear. It 
was in such a mood that he wrote his widely 
circulated Valedictory on his retirement, in 
which he referred to his work as largely hav- 
ing failed. But his major objectives were 
probably, on the whole, sound and remain to 
be realized by a generation of sociologists 
more patient in working out the detailed 
techniques by which alone these objectives 
can be implemented. 


Howarb E, JENSEN 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 
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University of Amsterdam.—Professor S. R. 
Steinmetz is reported to have died, accord- 
ing to word received by the American 
Sociological Society. 


Boston University.—Herbert D. Lamson, 
formerly associate professor of sociology at 
the University of Maine, has been appointed 
professor of sociology. Dr. Lamson is devot- 
ing full time to the establishment of a course 
in marriage, to be given in several depart- 
ments of the university, and to the develop- 
ment of a marriage consultation service. 

George E. Howard, formerly supervisor 
of field studies in Venezuela for the Yale 
Caribbean Area Project, has been appointed 
assistant professor of anthropology. Dr. 
Howard will give courses on the peoples and 
cultures of South America. 

T. Scott Miyakawa, who was formerly in 
charge of a study of religious administration 
in colleges for the American Association of 
State Universities, has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. Mr. Miyakawa will 
give courses in sociological research and 
sociological theories and will have charge of 
the general sociology courses. 

Leland H. Wyman will give his course in 
“American Indian Cultures of the South- 
west” as a regular part of the departmental 
program. 


University of Chicago——Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, chairman of the department, will be on 
leave of absence for the Winter Quarter. 

William F. Ogburn will lecture at Louisi- 
ana State University in its second semester, 
from February to June. 

Herbert Blumer, though still on leave of 
absence, is returning to part-time duty and 
offering courses in social psychology and 
methodology. 

Edward A. Shils is on leave of absence for 
a year, during which time he is lecturing at 
the London School of Economics. 


Columbia University—Robert M. Mac- 
Iver is on leave during the winter session to 
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conduct a study of racial and ethnic rela- 
tions, under subvention from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Gottfried Salomon-Delatour has been 
appointed visiting lecturer in sociology for 
the winter session. 

The Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
the laboratory adjunct to the department, 
announces publication of The People Look at 
Radio (University of North Carolina Press), 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field. The 
book is based upon a nation-wide survey of 
attitudes toward radio and relates these 
attitudes to the role of radio as a social insti- 
tution. The Bureau has made arrangements 
with Harper and Brothers for a series of 
monographs under the editorship of Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld. The initial volume in this series, 
now in press, is Mass Persuasion, a socio- 
psychological analysis of a radio war-bond 
drive, by Robert K. Merton, Marjorie 
Fiske, and Alberta Curtis. Forthcoming 
publications in this series include Say It 
with Figures, a manual for research workers 
on the progressing, analysis, and presenta- 
tion of quantitative data, by Hans Zeisel; 
and The Children Talk about Comics, an 
analysis of the psychological role of comic 
books as a type of mass culture, based upon 
detailed case studies of children drawn from 
varying social backgrounds, by Marjorie 
Fiske and Katherine Wold. 

C. Wright Mills and Helen Schneider are 
preparing a volume entitled Influence: The 
Study of Stratification and Opinion Leaders. 
This research deals with the social psychol- 
ogy of changes in opinion in the fields of 
politics, fashion, movies, and commodities. 

C. Wright Mills has been awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship for a historical and 
psychological study to be published under 
the title, The New Middle Class: A Study of 
White-Collar Workers. 


University of Colorado.—Reinhard Ben- 
dix, formerly instructor in social science in 
the college at the University of Chicago, 
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has accepted an assistant professorship in 
the department of sociology. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie-— 
The German Sociological Society, which was 
organized last April by the late Professor 
Edward Y. Hartshorne of Harvard, held its 
first general session in mid-September in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Professor Leopold von 
Wiese being the president. Among the 
speakers were Professor Max Count zu 
Solms, Dr. J. V. Kempski, Professor Sauer- 
mann, and Dr. Schiefer. 

In honor of the seventieth birthday of 
Professor von Wiese which comes in early 
December, a Festschrift is being prepared by 
his former students, among whom is 
Howard Becker, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Federation of American Scientisis.—The 
Washington Association of Scientists has 
formed a Committee on the Social Sciences 
and the Humanities, the purpose of which is 
to promote and sponsor collaboration of 
natural scientists with workers in the social, 
economic, and political sciences and the 
humanities. The Committee consists of 
Arthur A. Brown, mathematician; Glen D. 
Camp, physicist; Alston S. Householder, 
biophysicist; Philip N. Powers, physicist; 
William G. Schlecht (chairman), chemist; 
and Ward Shepard, conservation engineer. 
The address of the Association is 1749 L 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Florida State College for Women.—The 
department of sociology and social work has 
been divided into the department of so- 
ciology and the department of social work. 
Several members of the staff teach in both 
departments. Coyle E. Moore, who has been 
in the department for twenty years, has 
been made head of the department of social 
work. At the present time Dr. Moore is 
doing no teaching since he has been made 
registrar of the University of Florida exten- 
sion unit which is in operation at the Florida 
State College for Women. 

The department lost three members of its 
staff of last year. Bernice Moskowitz re- 
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signed to continue her studies; Caroline 
Blue left to accept a position with the 
Family Welfare Society in Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Paul W. Shankweiler, who 
was an associate professor in the depart- 
ment, resigned to accept a position at the 
University of Maryland. 

Three new members have been added to 
the staff: Thomas P Monahan, Lester S. 
Pearl, and Milton R. Charles. Mr. Monahan 
has finished his residence requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Pearl has just secured 
his release from the Navy, in which he 
served as a lieutenant commander. Before 
entering the Navy he was at Ohio State 
University. Mr. Charles, who has his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Stanford University, has 
recently been serving in the Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, Department of Public Welfare. 


Fourteenth International Congress of So- 
ciology.—Dimitrie Gusti, professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Bucharest and 
president of the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Sociology is now at the Stan- 
hope Hotel, New York. On behalf of the 
Central Committee he extends an invitation 
to American sociologists to send him papers 
and communications for the Congress. The 
Central Committee expects to announce 
shortly the date for the next Congress, to be 
held in Bucharest. The subjects for discus- 
sion are: (1) social groups, (2) city and vil- 
lage, (3) methods of social research, (4) so- 
cial research institutes, and (5) the teaching 
of sociology. 

Because the 1939 meeting of the Congress 
was never held, the Committee has pub- 
lished the papers by way of distributing 
them. Five volumes of Proceedings, covering 
the topics, have been published. Their scope 
is world wide, the languages being English, 
German, French, and Italian. In editing the 
volumes Dr. Gusti states that eighty-two 
foreign papers were received. 


Harvard University —Edward Y. Harts- 
horne, formerly of the department of sv- 
ciology, who last spring organized the new 
German Sociological Society, was shot to 
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death in Niirnberg in September. The 
Army’s Criminal Investigatiori Division is 
investigating the murder, which occurred 
while Professor Hartshorne, in company 
with his wife, was making his first trip to 
Munich in the capacity of newly appointed 
Military Government chief of German uni- 
versities in the American zone. 


Hood College-—Chauncey Meacham, who 
has recently been doing graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota, has been 
added to the staff. 


University of Illinois —E. T. Hiller has 
returned to the department of sociology 
this year, after having been on leave of 
absence for the year 1945-46 in Tucson, 
Arizona. 

D. R. Taft is on leave for the first semes- 
ter of the current year. During the term 
Professor Taft is conducting interviews with 
returned civilian and military occupation 
officers as a basis for a study of the reactions 
of the German and Japanese people to cer- 
tain aspects of American Military Govern- 
ment. 

Florian Znaniecki was at the bicentennial 
sessions at Princeton University, where he 
delivered a paper on “Exclusive Group 
Loyalties as Factors of International Con- 
flicts.”’ 

J. E. Hulett, Jr., has received grants from 
the graduate school for studies on (1) atti- 
tudes and opinions concerning the motion 
picture, “Sister Kenny,” and (2) group proc- 
esses in the campus veterans’ community. 

Robert Janes, who received his Ph.D. in 
sociology at Illinois in 1941, has returned to 
the department as instructor in sociology. 

Richard Dewey, recently of the Mil- 
waukee City Planning Council, and later 
assistant director of the Fox River Valley 
Regional Survey of the Illinois Postwar 
Planning Commission, has joined the de- 
partment this year as visiting professor. 

Robert Gardner and Max Kaplan, who 
were part-time assistants in sociology, have 
been appointed full-time assistants. D. F. 
Schroeder, Marjorie Sibley, and Walter 


Breymann have been appointed part-time 
assistants. 

J. W. Albig, chairman of the department, 
has been asked to prepare the program for 
the Midwest Sociological Society. Professor 
Albig solicits suggestions as to topics. 


Louisiana State University —While he was 
in Rio de Janeiro serving as visiting profes- 
sor at the Faculdade Nacional do Filosofia, 
T. Lynn Smith was awarded the degree of 
Doctor Honoris Causa by the Universidade 
de Brasil. This degree was given in recogni- 
tion of his book, Brazil: People and Institu- 
tions, recently published by the Louisiana 
State University Press. The Casa do Estu- 
dante do Brasil (National Student Federa- 
tion of Brazil) has just brought out So- 
ciologia da Vida Rural, a Portuguese transla- 
tion of T. Lynn Smith’s Sociology of Rural 
Life. 


University of Michigan.—A survey re- 
search center, to provide facilities for social 
and economic research and for student train- 
ing in survey techniques, has been estab- 
lished under the direction of Rensis Likert 
who, since 1939, has been head of the divi- 
sion of program surveys in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
facilities of the survey research center will 
be used to conduct surveys by interview for 
governmental and commercial agencies on 
problems of economic, social, and psycho- 
logical interest. It is planned to employ stu- 
dents, both graduates and undergraduates, 
on a part-time basis and thus give them 
training in survey techniques. The members 
of the center staff will also give courses on 
the graduate level. 

Other members of the staff already ap- 
pointed are: Albert A. Campbell, assistant 
director; Charles F. Cannell, head of the 
field staff; George Katona, research associ- 
ate; and Eleanor Maccoby, study director— 
all of whom have been associated with Dr. 
Likert in the division of program surveys. 

Dr. Likert has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship and Dr. Campbell to an associate 
professorship in both the department of 
sociology and the department of psychology. 
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Ronald Freedman has been appointed an 
instructor in the sociology department. He 
is teaching classes in introductory quantita- 
tive sociology and techniques of quantita- 
tive research, in addition to a section of 
introductory sociology. 

The Institute for Human Adjustment of 
the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies announces the appointment of Vic- 
tor Roterus as resident director of the Social 
Science Research Project. Mr. Roterus has 
been engaged in research with the Cincin- 
nati Planning Commission, and before that 
he was connected with the War Production 
Board, National Resources Planning Board, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. He 
will be stationed in Flint, Michigan, and 
will work in conjunction with the Metro- 
politan Community Seminar of the Univer- 
sity. 


Michigan State College—Charles P. 
Loomis, head of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, has received a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council grant to complete a 
study of the changes in attitudes, opinions, 
English-speaking ability, and knowledge 
about the United States as a result of one 
year’s stay in the United States on the part 
of Latin-American USDA trainees. 

Duane Gibson has returned from the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. He is appointed jointly by the de- 
partment and the Agricultural Experiment 
Station to teach social psychology and so- 
ciology and to work with Edgar Schuler in 
the development of surveys of attitudes, 
opinions, and information of rural and 
urban people. 

Edgar Schuler, social psychologist, for- 
merly with the staffs of Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Office of 
War Information, and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has joined the department. He will 
be in charge of the social psychology courses 
and the study of Michigan rural libraries 
and will assist agricultural extension 


workers in attitude, opinion, and informa- 
tion studies. He and C. R. Hoffer are en- 
gaged in a study of Michigan’s unmet medi- 
cal needs. 
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Christopher Sower, who, since returning 
from service with the Red Cross where he 
was club supervisor in the Rhineland, has 
been engaged in research in the division of 
field studies and training in the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the USDA, has now 
joined the department of sociology and 
anthropology. 

J. Allan Beegle, who has just completed 
the manuscript for an Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station bulletin on the composition 
and characteristics of Michigan’s popula- 
tion, is senior author, with T. Lynn Smith, 
of the Louisiana Experiment Station bulle- 
tin, “Differential Fertility in Louisiana.” 

Werner Bohnstedt has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor in the department 
of history of civilization in the basic college 
at Michigan State College. He is also assist- 
ing C. P. Loomis on a statistical study of 
factors related to the rise of naziism and 
communism in Germany being made for the 
War Department. 

Paul Honigsheim, who has been pro- 
moted to full professor, is offering in this 
quarter for the first time a course entitled 
“Comparative Social History.” 

Solon Kimball is assisting the Michigan 
Agricultural Extension Service and Experi- 
ment Station in a study upon which land- 
use planning and action in Sanilac County 
are to be based. 

Judson Landis has begun a study of com- 
munity and family adjustments of former 
servicemen who are married and living in 
trailer camps and elsewhere’while attending 
Michigan State College. 

Frederick Thaden during his recent nine 
months’ leave studied the school systems 
and consolidation plans of states in the 
Middle*West, Southwest, and Southeast. 


University of Mississippi.—Morton B. 
King, Jr., became head of the department 
in February upon his release from the 
Army. 

Vernon Davies joined the staff as associ- 
ate professor at the beginning of the summer 
session. He came from the University of 
Minnesota where, in 1945-46, he was acting 
director of research in rural sociology during 
Professor Lowry Nelson’s leave of absence. 
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Julien R. Tatum is assistant professor. 
During 1945-46 he was on leave of absence 
from the University of Arkansas, completing 
his doctorate at Louisiana State University. 

Allen D. Edwards, head of the depart- 
ment at Winthrop College, is teaching 
“Population and the Southern Region” dur- 
ing the second summer term. 

A research program, supported in part 
by departmental funds, will be started in 
co-operation with the university’s Bureau 
of Public Administration. The Master’s de- 
gree will be offered, with graduate fellow- 
ships available for qualified applicants. 


University of Missouri.—A one-year cur- 
riculum in social work has been organized in 
the department of sociology. Among the 
new staff members are Jennette Gruener, 
formerly on the staff of Boston University, 
who has been appointed assistant professor 
of social work; and Mabel Meites, of St. 
Louis, who will serve as field-work super- 
visor. The program will be under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Nebel. 

Carl Chapman has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of sociology. He 
will be in charge of archeological research 
and will teach one course in anthropology. 

Lawrence Hepple, who received his doc- 
torate at the summer session, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology. 

Mary Miller has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology. 

Sara Feder will teach on a part-time basis 
during the coming year. 

Marion Waggoner, who received his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the university last summer, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology at Tulane University. 

Cecil L. Gregory has joined the depart- 
ment of rural sociology as instructor. 

A research bulletin entitled “Use of 
Medical Services in Rural Missouri,” by 
Harold F. Kaufman, now at the University 
of Kentucky, has recently been published. 
This bulletin is the second in a health series 
planned in the department of rural so- 
ciology. 

Gerald Schultz, formerly an instructor in 
rural sociology, is now teaching at Simpson 
College. 


University of North Carolina.—Ernest 
Rutherford Groves, pioneer in teaching and 
research in the field of marriage and the 
family, died on August 29 at the age of 
sixty-nine. After teaching English, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology at Dartmouth College 
and the University of New Hampshire, he 
became head of the new department of so- 
ciology at Boston University in 1920. In 
1927 he accepted an appointment at the 
University of North Carolina to develop 
teaching and research in the field of mar- 
riage and the family. His many books and 
articles, which reached a wide audience of 
persons interested in teaching, research, and 
professional service in the field of family re- 
lations, synthesized his findings from psy- 
chology, sociology, and his own wide experi- 
ence in marriage counseling. 

An outstanding achievement of Dr. 
Groves was the organization in 1934 of the 
Conference on the Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family, which brought leaders in 
this field together each spring for a week’s 
conference. He was president of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations in 
1941. He was a leader in the establishment 
of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, serving as its president in 
1945-46. 

University of Omaha.—Beulah Harvey 
has been appointed instructor in sociology. 

Virginia Haradon is the new fellow in 
sociology. 

T. Earl Sullenger was elected first vice- 
president of the Mid-western Sociological 
Society at the annual meeting. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Thorsten 
Sellin has a year’s leave of absence to par- 
ticipate in the revision of the criminal code. 


Princeton University—Harry C. Brede- 
meier has been appointed instructor in so- 
ciology. Mr. Bredemeier comes to Princeton 
from Columbia University, where he held a 
graduate fellowship in sociology. During the 
past summer he served as instructor at New 
York University. 


Queens College—Paul Neurath, formerly 
of City College, has been appointed instruc- 
tor. 
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Elizabeth K. Nottingham, formerly of 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, has 
been appointed an assistant professor. 

Simon Marcson, formerly of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has become special 
lecturer. 

Hortense Powdermaker is on leave of 
absence for the year 1946-47 in Hollywood, 
where she is conducting research on the im- 
pact of the motion picture on American cul- 
ture. 

During the first semester of 1946 the 
chairman of the department, Kimball 
Young, with the assistance of Douglas 
Spencer, of the department of psychology, 
has been in charge of a special project for the 
training of a small group of officer-instruc- 
tors from West Point in military psychology 
and psychology of leadership. In January, 
1947, these officers will begin to teach a new 
course in military psychology and leadership 
at West Point. 


Reed College-—Lawrence S. Bee has ac- 
cepted a position at the University of Utah. 

Thomas D. Eliot of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has been appointed visiting profes- 
sor of sociology, and William Spencer of the 
University of California comes as instructor 
in anthropology. 

Dr. Spencer has recently participated in 
population studies under the direction of 
Dr. Dorothy Thomas and has completed a 
dissertation on Japanese Buddhism in the 
United States. 


Russell Sage College—Margaret M. 
Wood, associate professor of sociology, has 
been granted a leave of absence to join the 
faculty of the Army overseas educational 
program in Japan. 

Rosalind Kean of New York City, who 
has completed graduate work at Columbia 
University, has been named an instructor in 
sociology. 


Social Science Research Council—Two 
hundred and one awards made during the 
academic year 1945-46 and the first two 
months of 1946-47 have been announced by 
the Social Science Research Council. One 
hundred and sixty-four of the fellowships 
were granted under a temporary Demobili- 
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zation Award program to assist social scien- 
tists whose professional work had been 
seriously disrupted by war service. 

Of interest to sociologists are the follow- 
ing: 


DEMOBILIZATION AWARDS 


Gabriel Almond, Deputy Chief, Documentary 
Research and Analysis, Morale Division, 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, Ph.D. 
University of Chicago: for a study of political 
tendencies in postwar Germany. 

Lieutenant Donald J. Bogue, U.S.N.R., M.A. 
Washington State College: for research on 
the structure of a metropolitan community, 
for a doctoral dissertation. 

Gerald Breese, A.U.S., M.A. University of Chi- 
cago: for research on the planning of urban 
redevelopment, leading to the doctorate in 
sociology. 

Ronald Freedman, A.A.F., M.A. University of 
Michigan: for research and writing of a doc- 
toral dissertation on urban population mo- 
bility. 

Lieutenant Harrison G. Gough, A.U.S., B.A. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: for graduate study in 
sociology leading to the doctorate. 

Lieutenant Joseph H. Greenberg, A.U.S., Ph.D. 
Northwestern University: for general re- 
orientation in anthropology and the social 
sciences and research on Mohammedan- 
Negro acculturation in West Africa. 

Lieutenant Albert H. Hobbs, U.S.N.R., Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania: for research on 
the trend of emphasis in sociological teach- 
ing, 1932-41. 

Sergeant Alex Inkeles, A.U.S., B.A. Cornell Uni- 
versity: for graduate study leading to the 
doctorate in sociology. 

Corporal Julius A. Jahn, A.U.S., M.A. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota: for graduate study leading 
to the doctorate in sociology. 

Lieutenant Morris Janowitz, A.U.S., B.A. New 
York University: for graduate study in so- 
ciology leading to the doctorate. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Andie Knutson, U.S.N.R., B.A. 
University of Minnesota: for graduate study 
in social psychology and the writing of a doc- 
toral dissertation. 

Lieutenant Raymond G. Kuhlen, U.S.N.R., 
Ph.D. Ohio State University: for research on 
adjustment problems and motivational 
changes during maturity and old age. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Marion J. Levy, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
M.A. University of Texas: for completion of 
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a doctoral dissertation on kinship structure C. W. Topping, professor of sociology, Univer- 


and occupational roles in China and Japan. 

Lieutenant Colonel Horace M. Miner, A.US., 
Ph.D. University of Chicago: for research 
and writing in social anthropology. 

Lieutenant Colonel Felix E. Moore, A.U.S., B.A. 
University of Washington: for graduate 
study and writing of a doctoral dissertation 
in sociology. 

Morris E. Opler, Chief, Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division, Office of War Information, Ph.D. 
University of Chicago: for research on se- 
lected aspects of cultural anthropology. 

Otto Pollak, Doctor Rerum Politicarum, Univer- 
sity of Vienna, Instructor, Army Specialized 
Training Program: for the completion of a 
doctoral dissertation on criminality among 
women. 

Private Frank Reissman, Jr., A.U.S., B.S.S. 
College of the City of New York: for gradu- 
ate work leading to the doctorate in sociol- 
ogy. 

Lieutenant Paul Wallin, A.U.S., Ph.D. Univer- 
sity of Chicago: for research on marriage. 


PREDOCTORAL FIELD TRAINING 
FELLOWS 


George H. Grosser, sociology, Harvard Univer- 
sity : for a comparison of juvenile offenders in 
institutions with school children of similar 
backgrounds. 

Martin Kriesberg, political science, Harvard 
University: for study of methods and pro- 
cedures currently employed in measuring 
public opinion, particularly polling tech- 
niques. 

Seymour M. Lipset, sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity (renewal): for study of the develop- 
ment of political parties, particularly the 
Canadian Commonwealth Federation. 

Lee Meyerson, psychology, Stanford University: 
for study of the personality development in 
different types of physically handicapped 
children. 


GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 


Charles F. Loomis, head, department of sociol- 
ogy, Michigan State College, for an appraisal 
of the effect on Latin Americans of study and 
training in the United States. 

Robert Nevitt Sanford, associate professor of 
psychology, University of California (Berke- 
ley): for a statistical analysis of question- 
naire data on social attitudes and personality 
factors. 


sity of British Columbia: for the completion 
of a study of the differences between a repre- 
sentative sample of British Columbian 
middle-class families and Illinois families of 
the same class. 


University of Southern California.—With 
the death of Clarence Marsh Case (1874- 
1946) the department has lost an associate 
of the last twenty-one years. 

Dr. Case’s educational career is linked 
with the early history of American so- 
ciology. He took his M.A. at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1908, under Ward; his Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin, under Ross. Like 
many of the elder generation of sociologists, 
he was a public school teacher and a pastor 
before entering academic life. 

Dr. Case has been an advisory editor of 
the American Journal of Sociology since 1933 
and an associate editor of Sociology and 
Social Research, whose forthcoming issue 
will contain a statement of Dr. Case’s place 
in American sociology, which E. S. Bogardus 
is now writing. His last published work was 
Essays in Social Values, which appeared in 
1944, and a complete bibliography is in- 
cluded. 


State College of Washington.—J. V. Berre- 
man has resigned his associate professorship 
of anthropology and sociology to accept a 
position in the University of Oregon. 

H. Ashley Weeks has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve with the 
Army of Occupation in Germany to direct 
War Department studies in public opinion 
and morale. 

Milton Maxwell has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Texas to study for the Ph.D. 
degree. 

John Honigmann of Yale University has 
accepted a position as assistant professor of 
anthropology. 

New instructors coming into the depart- 
ment are Joel B. Montague, from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; John Edlefsen, from 
Boise Junior College; Joseph Greenberg, 
from Yale University; John Lillywhite, from 
University of Utah; and Lotus Trub, of the 
State College of Washington. 
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Texas Christian University——The Leo 
Potishman Foundation has been established 
at Texas Christian University to issue publi- 
cations in the social sciences. It will operate 
under the direction of Austin L. Porterfield, 
John Lord, Herbert R. Mundhenke, Wil- 
liam J. Hammond, and Robert H. Talbert. 
The first book to appear under the auspices 
of the Foundation is Youth in Trouble: 
Studies in Delinquency and Despair, by Pro- 
fessor Porterfield with the assistance of 
C. Stanley Clifton. The latter, who is 
assistant professor of sociology in Texas 
Christian University, is now on leave of 
absence to do additional graduate work in 
the University of Minnesota. 

Robert H. Talbert, who received his 
Ph.D. degree in sociology at Duke Univer- 
sity in 1943, has joined the staff as associate 
professor of sociology after many months of 
European service in World War II. 


Washington University —Paul Campisi of 
Indiana University has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


Wayne University—Maurice T. Price, 
formerly of the University of Illinois, has 
joined the staff as an associate professor of 
sociology. 

Stephen W. Mamchur, formerly with 
O.W.I. in Washington and the College of 
St. Thomas in St. Paul, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 

William Josiah Goode, formerly of Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 

Henry A. Baker, formerly of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, and the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology and anthropology. 

Norman Daymond Humphrey has been 
promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of sociology and anthropology. 

Melvin M. Tumin has been promoted to 
assistant professor of sociology and an- 
thropology. 


University of Wisconsin.—The regular 
department now consists of McCormick 
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(chairman), statistics and social psychology; 
Becker, social theory; Gerth, social psy- 
chology; Riemer, urban sociology and the 
family; Clinard, criminology and social 
pathology; Johnson, correctional adminis- 
tration; Howells, physical anthropology; 
Mekeel, social anthropology; and Hornseth, 
statistics. In rural sociology are Kolb, chair- 
man; Hill, Sewell, Wileden, Useem, Barton, 
and Anderson. 

Howard Becker will be on research leave 
the second semester 1946-47, to complete a 
volume on ‘‘Mental Mobility in the Hellenic 
World.” His place will be taken by Alex- 
ander von Schelting, formerly editor of the 
Archives of Social Science and Social Policy, 
Heidelberg. He is being brought to Wiscon- 
sin under the Karl Schurz Memorial Fund 
of the University of Wisconsin and will offer 
courses as well as public lectures in social 
theory and the sociology of knowledge. 

The English edition of Becker’s German 
Youth—Bond or Free has just been pub- 
lished by Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Company, Limited. An American edition 
will appear later, issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

W. W. Howells has returned from service 
with the Naval Intelligence for which he was 
awarded a citation for exceptionally merito- 
rious service. His volume, Mankind So Far, 
was reprinted as an Armed Services Edi- 
tion. 

Scudder Mekeel was employed during the 
summer by several industrial concerns to 
apply anthropological methods:to several of 
their industrial problems. 

Marshall B. Clinard, who has been ap- 
pointed an associate professor, will teach the 
courses in criminology and social pathology 
and will be associated with Carl E. Johnson 
in the recently announced curriculum in 
correctional administration. 

Richard A. Hornseth has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. 

John W. Teter has been appointed as lec- 
turer in sociology and Anthony G. Weinlein 
as a part-time instructor in sociology in the 
Milwaukee Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Race and Democratic Society. By FRANZ Boas. 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1945. Pp. 219. 
$2.50. 

Race and Democratic Society is a collection of 
thirty-three communications addressed to the 
lay public by the late Franz Boas. They com- 
prise magazine articles, letters to newspapers, a 
commencement address, an essay read to a 
church congregation, a lecture at Barnard Col- 
lege, a radio broadcast. Most of the material 
has been published before; some is reprinted 
here in revised or abridged form. The selection 
of articles for this volume was approved by 
Boas himself. The essays are grouped into three 
sections plus an introduction: ‘‘Race,” “Units 
of Man,” and “Democratic Society.”’ Chrono- 
logically, the articles or addresses as originally 
presented range from 1904 to 1943. Their dis- 
tribution in time is, however, significant. Thir- 
teen of the thirty-three were given in 1917-19; 
seven in 1939-41; these periods were of course 
associated with the two world wars. The articles 
and addresses of these periods indicate and ex- 
press Boas’ feeling that the man of science 
should make himself heard in times of crisis. 

If any one problem could be singled out from 
the many with which Boas concerned himself 
and called the major interest of his scientific life 
it would, I think, be the race question. Boas, 
himself a Jew, regarded race discrimination as 
the “most intolerable of all” forms (p. 187). 
Again and again he protested against the injus- 
tice of treating a person as “‘a representative of 
his class” instead of as an individual (p. 79). 
He insisted repeatedly that “each man... . be 
treated according to his individual worth, no 
matter what his racial, national, or religious 
affiliations may be” (p. 166). Boas fought race 
prejudice for almost a half-century. He gave 
countless lectures and wrote scores of articles on 
the subject. He was joined in this crusade by a 
number of disciples trained by him. Yet it can- 
not be said that Boas ever gave an adequate sci- 
entific explanation of racial antagonisms, and I 
know of no evidence that will show that all of 
his efforts diminished race prejudice by one 
iota. 

Most of Boas’ writings on race prejudice have 


a single and simple theme: “‘the irrelevancy of 
racial affiliation in cultural and mental life”’ (p. 
21). He proves again and again that differences 
in behavior between such groups as Jews, Ne- 
groes, Nordics, Chinese, etc., are not explain- 
able in biological terms. But most, if not all, of 
this preaching is futile—futile because it is al- 
most wholly irrelevant. Race prejudice is not 
engendered by an ignorance of anthropometry 
or neurology, and it is not curable, therefore, by 
a learned dissertation on these subjects. The 
champion of “‘Aryanism’”’ or of white supremacy 
is untouched by evidence from anthropometry, 
statistics, and anatomy for the simple reason 
that his obsession has not been engendered by 
his ignorance in these fields and cannot, there- 
fore, be cured by instruction in them. Boas’ at- 
tack upon race prejudice is like an attempt to rid 
a psychopath of the delusion that he is Napoleon 
by demonstrating that his belief is scientifically 
—chronologically,anthropometrically, linguisti- 
cally—unsound. But the psychopath’s delusion 
arises from other sources and causes; it merely 
expresses itself in this particular form. So it is 
with Boas and his fight against race prejudice. 
Most of Boas’ technical papers on race preju 
dice had no other theme than the one cited 
above. In some of his articles for laymen, how- 
ever, he considers causes of the malady other 
than ignorance. He once admitted that eco- 
nomic conflict might be a “contributing cause” 
but that it could only “accentuate the pre-existing 
feeling of the contrast between whites and Ne- 
groes” (p. 79; italics mine). It would, he said, 
be an error to seek in economic competition “the 
fundamental cause for the antagonism” (p. 79). 
What then does cause hatred and conflict be- 
tween races? ‘“The prejudice,” Boas asserts, “‘is 
founded essentially on the tendency of the hu- 
man mind to merge the individual in the class to 
which he belongs and to ascribe to him all the 
characteristics of his class” (pp. 77-78). We thus 
find the source and cause of race prejudice to be 
“founded essentially” in a “tendency of the hu- 
man mind.” Is this radically different from find- 
ing the cause of conflagrations in a tendency of 
materials to burn? Boas thinks that “strong 
minds” might “free themselves from race preju- 
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dice..... The weakminded [however] will not 
follow their example” (p. 80). So strong is “the 
general human tendency of forming groups’ 
that are held together by the emotional attitude 
of the outsider (sic) that Boas was once in- 
clined to believe that “hostile feeling of each in- 
dividual to foreign social groups would... . 
[never] be eradicated” (p. 79). 

Another technique employed by Boas in his 
fight against race prejudice is a sleight-of-hand 
trick that might be called ‘making race disap- 
pear.” A race is an abstraction, he says, not a 
reality : “When we talk about the characteristics 
of a race as a whole, we are dealing with an ab- 
straction which has no existence in nature” (p. 70; 
italics mine). He splits races up into genotypes 
or family lines (pp. 26, 31) and these into indi- 
viduals, until, in the words of Eugen Fischer, 
quoted by Boas, “every individual is a racial 
unit” (p. 44; italics mine). If there is no such 
thing as a race, if it is merely “an abstraction 
which has no existence in nature,” then. obvi- 
ously, race prejudice can have no existence 
either. But the tragic thing about this for soci- 
ety,and the pathetic thing for Boas, is that racial 
antagonisms cannot be conjured out of existence 
by logical legerdemain. 

The section, “Units of Man,” opens with “An 
Anthropologist’s View of War.” One might ex- 
pect some penetrating analysis of the causes of 
war, some profound conclusion as to its role in 
human history, from “the world’s greatest an- 
thropologist” (Kroeber). But what do we find? 
Nothing about the struggle for the resources of 
nature; for oil fields, iron deposits, and fertile 
river valleys; for seaports and strategic military 
bases; for markets (‘‘we must export or die,” 
Hitler); nothing about overproduction and 
mass unemployment, chronic maladies of capi- 
talistic democracy for which war is the only cure 
found to date; nothing about class conflict at 
home which sometimes makes a war abroad 
preferable to a civil war at home. What then 
causes wars? We learn from Boas that “‘it is not 
any rational cause that forms opposing groups, 
but solely the emotional value of an idea that 
holds together the members of each group and 
exalts their feeling of solidarity and greatness to 
such an extent that compromises with other 
groups become impossible” (p. 101; italics 
mine). In short, it is the old “tendency of the 


* “With the death of Franz Boas. . . . the world 
lost its greatest anthropologist,” A. L. Kroeber, 
Franz Boas, the Man (Franz Boas, Memoir 61, 
American Anthropological Association, 1943), p. 5. 


human mind” that produces race prejudice. 
Boas makes this identification himself when, in 
the next sentence, he says: “In this mental atti- 
tude we may readily recognize the survival of 
the feeling of specific differences between the 
hordes [of primitive man], transferred in part 
from the feeling of physical differences to that 
of mental differences. The modern enthusiasm 
for the superiority of the so-called ‘Aryan- 
Race’. . . . can only be understood in this light. 
It is the old feeling of specific differences be- 
tween social groups in a new disguise” (p. ror). 

In discussing social evolution (Boas was a 
vigorous opponent of the theory of cultural evo- 
lution) Boas makes a sound and an important 
generalization, namely, the formation of ever 
larger political groups as culture advances (pp. 
100, 127). Human history is moving toward a 
world state, but “those who look forward to the 
federation of nations must work together to 
teach their ideals to the young... .” (p. 112). 
Boas’ discussion of international intercourse is 
liberally sprinkled with such senseless remarks 
as “no one State should be given the right to 
monopolize all lands for the benefit of its own 
citizens” (p. 152), or obvious commonplaces 
such as “‘A systematic breaking-down of the eco- 
nomic barriers that separate nations would, 
however, do much to let the causes of friction 
disappear” (p. 151). 

In the essays on education there is much 
platitude and rhetoric. We have no desire to dis- 
parage rhetoric, but this volume is offered as 
the contribution of a scientist. Moreover, 
whether Boas’ rhetoric is good or merely 
“corny” will of course depend upon one’s taste. 
“The ice-cold flame of the passion for seeking 
the truth for truth’s sake must be kept burning” 
(p. 1) will no doubt strike some as beautiful and 
inspiring. His essays abound with such phrases 
as ‘‘the aim of education must be the training of 
free minds,” “our whole body politic must be- 
come saturated with the idea of intellectual free- 
dom,” “‘it is our duty to enlarge that freedom 
of mind that will develop an enlightened de- 
mocracy.” He is equally outspoken against 
bigotry. He feels that “every form of bigotry, 
every form of self-righteousness . . . . should be 
combatted.” Exhortations such as these have 
won for Boas a reputation for “courageous de- 
fense of intellectual freedom” if not for original 
and profound thought. 

The career of Franz Boas is one of the most 
remarkable in the history of American science 
and scholarship. That a man who was vigorously 
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opposed to theorizing and the exercise of the 
creative imagination, who “abhorred generali- 
zations and systems,” who had no use for philo- 
sophic synthesis, who fought the theory of cul- 
tural evolution—a theory as vital and as funda- 
mental to the study of culture as to the inter- 
pretation of biological organisms—for decades, 
who was never able to envisage a science of cul- 
ture in the sense of interpretation of a class of 
supra-psychological phenomena, who combated 
race prejudice all his life without ever explaining 
it scientifically—that such a man should come 
to be regarded as ‘“‘the world’s greatest anthro- 
pologist”’ is indeed an amazing phenomenon, one 
that, itself, needs elucidation.? To be sure, many 
scholars have regarded Boas as great because 
“everyone” acclaimed him as great. His reputa- 
tion grew like a rolling snowball—during his life- 
time, at any rate. How it will fare at the hands 
of posterity remains to be seen, of course, but I 
venture to predict that it will undergo a great 
deal of deflation. 

A. WHITE 
University of Michigan 


Apes, Giants, and Man. By FRANz WEDEN- 
REICH. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. Pp. vii+122. $2.50. 


This volume summarizes Weidenreich’s re- 
searches on Primate evolution, with special ref- 
erence to craniocerebral interrelationships, and 
presents his interpretations of the recent finds of 
fossil man in Java and South China. The five 
chapters were originally given as lectures under 
the Hitchcock Endowment Fund of the Uni- 
versity of California. Accordingly the style is 
aimed at clear, simple presentation of fact and 
elucidation of interpretation. On the whole, 
Weidenreich succeeds in this, though there is 
enough morphological detail to discourage the 
lay reader who is looking for “popular stuff.” 

To Weidenreich the assumption of the up- 
right posture is basic to man’s emergence from 


2 For a more extensive statement of Boas’ short- 
comings—but not an explanation of them—see the 
following articles by the present reviewer: “Diffusion 
vs. Evolution: An Anti-evolutionist Fallacy,” 
American Anthropologist, XLVII (1945), 339-56; 
“Kroeber’s ‘Configurations of culture Growth,’” 
ibid., XLVIII (1946), 78-93; “History, Evolution- 
ism, and Functionalism: Three Types of Interpre- 
tation of Culture,” Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, I (1945), 221-48. 
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an anthropoid ancestry: ““The adoption of erect 
posture has brought about certain structural pe- 
culiarities in almost each individual bone of the 
human skeleton.” In precise detail the author 
observes evolutionary progress in the long bones 
of the leg, the bones of the foot (especially the 
tarsus), the skeleton of the trunk, the relation 
between flexion and extension in the leg, and 
the craniovertebral articulation. 

The skeletal changes above enumerated did 
not occur overnight, as it were. It is quite likely 
that man diverged “in the Miocene, or not long 
afterward.” The origin of man was monophy- 
letic, probably from a gorilla-like anthropoid 
ancestor; but from the very startrthere is reason 
to believe that ‘“‘man was not totally uniform” 
in morphological detail. 

The real meat in this book is the discussion of 
newly discovered early hominid remains. In in- 
terpreting this material in the light of its rela- 
tionship to modern man Weidenreich postulates 
ten phases and four groups in human evolution: 
the phases represent evolutionary sequence and 
the groups represent geographic specialization. 
The schematic form given below shows the 
present sequence: 

Weidenreich divides his ten phases into three 
main stages: 

1. Archanthropinae, up to and including the 
Sinanth.-Pith. phase; 

2. Paleanthropinac, up to and including the 
Neanderthal phase; 

3. Neoanthropinae, including fossil and re- 
cent Homo sapiens. 

In the archanthropic stage there is ample evi- 
dence that “giants may be directly ancestral to 
man.” The sequence (bigger to smaller) is 
Gigantopithecus— Meganthropus— Pith. robus- 
tus—Pith. erectus (and Sinanth. pekinensis). 
Molar volume (crown + root) in Gigantopithe- 
cus is one-third larger than in Meganthropus, 
twice as large as in Pith. robustus, and five or 
six times larger than in modern man. As far as 
total body size is concerned Weidenreich con- 
cludes that Gigantopithecus (a hominid, de- 
spite its name) is one and a half times larger 
than Meganthropus and twice as large as a 
male Gorilla! 

To the reader who is not familiar with Wei- 
denreich’s work it is necessary for the reviewer 
to point out that the plethora of new names in 
hominid evolution does not bespeak the rela- 
tively great variation implied in the binomial 
taxonomic system. In other words, Weidenreich 
and Von Koenigswald do not name their fossils 
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in a Linnean framework. Meganthropus paleo- 
javanicus does not necessarily imply a new genus 
and a new species. The name is, as used by Von 
Koenigswald and accepted by Weidenreich, 
merely the Latinization of “giant man of early 
Java.” 

In a chapter on principles of racial classifica- 
tion Weidenreich sets up four criteria of valid 
race differences when he says that criteria of 
race must (1) be inherited, (2) be relatively 
stable in time, (3) be only slightly variable, and 
(4) be relatively independent of sex and age. He 
traces modern man back through Paleanthropic 
to Archanthropic man. 


Homo sapiens 
(Mongoloid) 


Sinanthropus pekinensis* 


China 


Gigantopithecus 


ways in which people relate themselves to one 
another and to their beliefs and values. The 
practical-minded reformer who believes that 
it is necessary or desirable to sweep away the 
old to make way for the new takes no account 
of the human cost or the very real possibility of 
proletarianization, deculturization or anomie. 
The question may be posed whether it is pos- 
sible for a peasant culture—in this instance that 
of China—to become integrated with the tech- 
niques of modern industry and commerce so that 
they strengthen rather than disrupt the tradi- 
tional life. The question has great import for 
the hundreds of millions living in China and in 


Homo sapiens 
(Australoid) 


Homo soloensis 
Pithecanthropus erectus* 
Pithecanthropus robustus 


Meganthropus paleojavanicus 


Java 


blacki 
* At same stage of evolution. 


This book is an important one in human 
biology. It represents the mature thinking of 
our foremost human paleontologist. I recom- 
mend it to the favorable attention of all stu- 
dents of biosocial man. 

W. M. KrocMAN 
University of Cliicago 


Earthbound China. By Hstao-Tunc FEI and 
Cuanc. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1945. Pp. xviii+319. $3.75. 

The fate of traditional peasant cultures ly- 
ing in the path of the onward march of indus- 
trial civilization has all too often been one of 
dissolution and tragedy. The romanticist who 
idealizes the simple virtues of peasant societies 
and laments their passing overlooks the inevita- 
bility of change arising from the modification of 
technology with its consequent effects upon the 


other peasant communities throughout the 
world. 

The authors of Earthbound China see the 
question as the central problem for the future of 
peasant life in China. They approach Chinese 
village life with the point of view of social an- 
thropologists but also make use of the tech- 
niques of sociology and economics, resulting in 
a fruitful cross-fertilization which gives new 
meaning and purpose to the methods, the data, 
and their possible uses. 

Yunnan, the southwestern frontier province 
of China, provides the locale for this study. The 
area is mountainous and not easily accessible. 
The fertile plains were formerly inhabited by 
aborigines who have been pushed into the sur- 
rounding hills and mountains by relatively re- 
cent agricultural settlers. This book is a report 
on the study of three villages in this isolated por- 
tion of China. 

The unity of the study is in the analysis of 
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the factors producing changes in the ownership 
of land. The basic social organization and the 
process of change in peasant life are presented 
for each of the three villages. Each one consti- 
tutes a specific combination of interdependent 
social and economic activities which is being in- 
creasingly modified through outside factors. 

Luts’un, the first village reported on, is de- 
scribed as a community of petty landowners, al- 
though there are also many households which 
have no land. The magnitude of the problem of 
providing a livelihood from the land is shown by 
figures indicating approximately one hundred 
and forty acres for six hundred and eleven peo- 
ple. This provides an average of about one and 
one-third acres to each household. Unequal dis- 
tribution of this limited resource permits the 
existence of a leisure landowning class. In con- 
trast, the dense population does not meet the 
need for agricultural labor during peak seasons. 
Migratory laborers are depended upon to meet 
the deficiency. 

The second village, Yits’un, possesses an 
economy of small industry in addition to agri- 
culture. There, the unequal distribution of the 
land is even more pronounced. Basketry and 
paper-making are the two local industrial ac- 
tivities, the raw materials for which are secured 
locally. The poor, lacking capital and equip- 
ment, are the makers of baskets which return a 
lower income per effort than paper-making. 

Yuts’un, the third village studied, is relative- 
ly less isolated than the other two. It is here that 
the influences of modern technological change 
are beginning to be felt with the gradual in- 
crease of tenancy and absentee landlordism. 
This process has not gone so far as in Kiangsu, 
reported upon in Fei’s Peasant Life in China to 
which the authors refer. 

The characteristics of the different economic 
and social classes have been presented with con- 
siderable detail. It was determined for Luts’un, 
as an example, that approximately an acre and 
a half of land will produce sufficient surplus to 
permit the owner to live without working. In 
fact, some “gentlemen of leisure” were found 
possessing as little as one acre. Leisure for the 
head of the family, however, does not exempt 
his wife and children from work in the fields. 

That such small acreage should support so 
many persons does not rest entirely on fertility 
of so.., intensive cultivation, or low standards of 
livelihood. It depends upon the fact that the 
members of many households, particularly those 
in the middle and lower groups, supplement 


their income through some other activity. The 
landless are compelled to hire themselves out to 
the landowners and others to maintain a meager 
existence. They are, for all practical purposes, 
foreverdarred from acquiring land. 

The long-accepted belief in a stable relation- 
ship between family and land in a peasant cul- 
ture is not substantiated by these studies. 
Changes in land ownership are found in all three 
villages but are accelerated where the influence 
of commerce and industry is strongest. There 
are several factors which may contribute to land 
loss. The ceremonies of marriage and death re- 
quire great expenditures, for which few have 
accumulated surplus funds. Money can be bor- 
rowed at a high rate of interest, and it is some- 
times necessary to pledge land as a security. 
Where it is not possible to make repayment the 
land is lost. 

‘Opium-smoking, which is most prevalent 
among the leisure class, is another cause of 
land loss. The continued drain on family re- 
sources leads to indebtedness and eventual sale 
of land. 

The pattern of inheritance which gives to 
each male heir an equal share of the family 
holding reduces its size through successive gen- 
erations. Once-wealthy families have thereby 
become pauperized; families with small holdings 
and many sons appear doomed to become land- 
less. For those families with surplus income 
there is the ever present hope of adding to their 
holdings to prevent the economic decline arising 
from subdivision. 

The role of traditional values is an important 
consideration in understanding the behavior of 
the peasant. Motivations are vastly different 
from those of Western industrial society. The 
goal of life is not the acquisition of property but 
contentment. The goal of “comfort,” which 
looms large in the basic values, can be achieved 
only through the absence of strenuous effort. 
One rises to or retains his position in the leisured 
class by his ability to avoid work and enjoy com- 
fort and thus contentment. Work, where it is 
performed, does not have as its goal material 
gain, but simply subsistence. 

It is within the context of family, attach- 
ment to the land, and economic process that one 
must gain an understanding of the stability of 
peasant life. But these things also contribute to 
its insecurity. Land is widely held but in such in- 
sufficient quantities that more than two-thirds 
of the people must seek a portion of their liveli- 
hood from other activities. 
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When the effects of modern industrial capi- 
talism begin to be felt, the nicely balanced sys- 
tem of technology and social organization and 
values maintains itself only with great difficulty. 
The introduction of manufactured goods of 
equal or better quality and price than those pro- 
duced by household or village industry weakens 
the economic position of a significant segment of 
peasant population. When this is combined with 
lower agricultural prices, not only the marginal 
peasant but also those in the middle and upper 
classes are placed in a precarious position. The 
alternatives are to reduce an already minimum 
standard of living, to acquire larger holdings, or 
to give up village life and move to town or city. 

The study of Yuts’un showed that these con- 
ditions result in the sale of land and the creation 
of absentee landlordism. The new owners are 
persons who have acquired surplus wealth from 
industry or commerce in the towns. 

The stability of peasant society is more than 
a problem of land; it is also one of rural indus- 
try. The authors contend that both must be 
met together. For them, reduction of population 
may be an ideal but one not practically realiz- 
able within any immediate future. Nor does the 
shift of population from rural to urban appear 
desirable in view of the present trends of decen- 
tralization of industry in Western countries. 
They see the future of China in the develop- 
ment of modern rural industries in which the 
peasants share in the profits and thus raise the 
standards of living, since agriculture alone is un- 
able to do so. If the new industry produces con- 
sumer goods, the technological problems are not 
insurmountable and the human problems are 
more easily met. The peasant is already ac- 
quainted with that kind of simple household 
part-time industry which has been a necessary 
activity to maintain himself. 

The authors believe that if the peasants of 
China are to avoid the disintegrative influences 
of capitalistic industrialism they must meet its 
threat through the organization of co-operative 
village industries. This cannot be accomplished 
with present techniques or organization. Where 
the influence of Western industrialism is already 
present the reduction of China to an agrarian 
country is proceeding rapidly; and, as the au- 
thors point out, “‘an agrarian China is inevitably 
a starved China.” They point to an earlier peri- 
od in China’s history when her peoples’ needs 
were met through the household industries of 
millions of homesteads. They speak of the ex- 
istence of this diffused industry as “‘not for con- 
venience but by necessity.” It is in this direc- 
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tion that China must move if she is to meet the 
problems of her peasant millions with modern 
technology on a basis understandable by them. 

This book is more than a description of the 
life of the inhabitants of three villages in one 
area of China. If it were only that it would still 
be a good piece of work and take its place along 
with other monographs which are providing us 
with an understanding of different cultures of 
the world. 

It is also more than the utilization of the 
findings of scientific research on which to base 
answers to current problems. This the authors 
have done exceedingly well and in so doing have 
produced a work whose dynamic quality super- 
sedes purely descriptive effort. 

It is also more than the record of competent 
scholars who, under adverse conditions (China 
was at war during the study and preparation of 
the manuscript), were stimulated to bring to 
their country, to the world, and to their science, 
the results of their interests and ability. 

The lasting significance of this volume may 
eventually be accorded to its attempt at syn- 
thesis of methodology and techniques. That the 
synthesis is not perfect does not detract from 
its real worth. Here and there the rational inter- 
pretations of classical economists are interjected 
alongside the functional method of Malinowski 
or the comparative and taxonomic approach of 
Radcliffe-Brown. It is in the practical testing of 
various approaches and theories to concrete 
problems that their worth will be revealed. 
Earthbound China is a significant manifestation 
of the vitality and worth of the “science of so- 
ciety.” 

SOLON KIMBALL 
Michigan State College 


From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. Trans- 
lated, edited, and with an Introduction by 
H. H. Gertu and C. Wricut MILis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xi+490. $5.00. 


The Heidelberg Myth! This nickname was 
used in Heidelberg to characterize Max Weber 
even in his own lifetime. There he lived, ill and 
unable to teach. He was known personally by a 
few, admired or disdained by many who did not 
know him. Since his death the danger of a false 
image of him is even greater. Parsons’ transla- 
tion of the Protestant Ethic and the meritorious 
publications of Howard Becker, Brann, Diehl, 
Hula, Jordan, Liebert, Loewith, Mayer, Par- 
sons, Rickert, Robertson, Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
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and Wilbrandt, as well as the articles of the 
writer of this review, show only one aspect of 
the man. Accordingly this English anthology, 
especially its large Introduction, must be judged 
as to whether or not it clarifies or obscures the 
image. The work may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing points: 

Translation: It usually renders the meaning 
of the author correctly, sometimes even better 
than the difficult German text. 

Selection of works: It is limited in space, 
avoids duplicating Parsons, eliminates special 
epistemological, anthropological, and agricul- 
ture-historical works which are of interest only 
to specialists, and includes the unabbreviated 
lectures ‘Politics as a Vocation” and “Science as 
a Vocation” and also well-selected chapters 
from “‘Religionssociologie,” “Wirtschaft und Ge- 
sellschaft,”” and political writings. These selec- 
tions give a clear survey of religious, epistemo- 
logical, and political viewpoints together with 
the sociological concepts of power, class, party, 
bureaucracy, charismatic authority, discipline, 
and so on. 

The introductory passage: It is actually a 
monograph, often wisely following the biog- 
raphy written by Weber’s widow but also often 
bringing original viewpoints of the authors. 

Personality development: In the Introduction 
the authors show very well the antagonistic ele- 
ments surrounding young Max in his father’s 
home and in the universities where he received 
his training. More so than the average student 
of that epoch he came in contact with leading 
political, religious, and scientific personalities. 
During his youth we see Germany shifting from 
Bismarck’s moderate foreign politics to expan- 
sionism and at the same time from oppositional 
liberalism to industrial “national liberalism,” 
imitating the Junkers and becoming socially and 
politically their allies (pp. 2, 32-36). In con- 
trast, there was a shifting among some younger 
groups from laissez faire liberalism to social lib- 
eralism, claiming economic state interference 
(p. 36) and also from orthodox-conservative- 
patriarchal Protestantism to biblico-critical and 
social Protestantism (p. 9). Weber, the son of a 
national-liberal deputy and a very religiously 
minded mother, was also a nephew of two bibli- 
co-critical Protestant theologians (pp. 4 ff.). 
More important than the disharmony between 
the parents or his own unhappy love (both over- 
estimated by the authors [p. 9]) was the neces- 
sity for Weber to evolve his own system of be- 
liefs within these antagonisms. Especially is this 
true because he soon became convinced that 


Germany and Protestantism were approaching 
catastrophe. Consequently his own religious 
feeling led him to go another way. 

Religious background: It was difficult for the 
authors, who did not know Weber intimately (as 
did the writer of this review), to elaborate his 
religious background. Scattered remarks, writ- 
ten by a man who certainly made sharp remarks 
against official German Protestantism, had to 
be combined. Furthermore, a feeling of religious 
modesty restrained Weber from talking much 
about his own religious feeling. The following 
facts, most of which were mentioned but which 
were in part incorrectly interpreted in the In- 
troduction, may show Weber’s attitude toward 
religion: (1) He insisted in the appointment of 
biblico-critically minded theologians to divinity 
professorships; Weber certainly did so not pri- 
marily because he, as a scientist, considered the 
orthodox approach an unscientific one, likewise 
not primarily as a politician, because the ortho 
dox candidate was usually supposed to be the 
partisan of the Junkers. He did so primarily 
since he considered the dogma as illicitly tying 
up the religious individuality. (2) He was in- 
creasingly occupied with Tolstoi (p. 39), about 
whom he planned to write a book, and even 
more with the Sermon on the Mount itself. (3) 
He considered it one of the most tragic aspects of 
life that man must inevitably become a sinner, 
either by using violence for the sake of his coun- 
try, class, or group—and thereby becoming pol- 
luted—or by abstaining from violence and re- 
maining innocent but thereby becoming a 
traitor to his own group or country. The right 
to decide, for him, lies exclusively with the in- 
dividualistic religious categorical imperative. 
Thus the religious factor is the determining one 
in Weber’s life. This is in the last instance Prot- 
estantism, indeed not state church or biblicism 
but rather individualistic Protestantism similar 
in attitude to young Luther’s opposition or to 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. (See, e.g., 
“Politics As a Vocation,” pp. 117-28). Also 
Weber’s political attitude is based on it. 

Politics: Weber as a politician is very well 
and, in part, even excellently pictured in the 
Introduction as behaving in the following ways: 
(tr) He struggled against the Junkers (their 
seemingly national, but according to Weber, ac- 
tually antinational politics), and he favors a 
peasant-politics (p. 34; see especially “‘Capital- 
ism and Rural Society in Germany and Na- 
tional Character of the Junkers,” pp. 363-95). 
(2) He complained that Germany, since Bis- 
marck’s death, had good bureaucrats but no 
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statesmen (pp. 33, 38, 50). (3) He became and 
remained up to his death the inexorable enemy 
of William II, whose politics supported by the 
bourgeoisie would, according to Weber, lead to 
war (pp. 22, 30, 35, 37). (4) He postulated al- 
ready under the monarchy greater power and 
control of the administration by the parliament 
(p. 18). (5) He traveled through the United 
States to study American ways of life and their 
applicability to Germany (pp. 15-18). (6) He 
learned Russian, studied the first Russian Revo- 
lution, and predicted Russian bureaucratization 
after the impending collapse of czarism (pp. 10, 
37). (7) At the outbreak of World War I (al- 
though he predicted its coming as a result of 
Germany’s politics) he felt obliged to help his 
endangered country and became an officer in 
the army administration (p. 22). (8) During 
World War I he favored a peace without annex- 
ations (p. 39). (9) After World War I he dis- 
liked the German Revolution, denied the exclu- 
sive German war-culpability and the possibility 
of realization of a socialist Germany, but helped 
to build a moderate republic (pp. 41 ff.). In con- 
trast to the explanation given by the authors (p. 
70), it is actually everywhere Weber’s same bi- 
lateral tragic struggle: On the one hand, he 
struggles against the institutionalized group, 
which claims to be more than a sum of particu- 
lar individuals but rather a metaphysical entity; 
accordingly he struggles at the same time in 
favor of the personality as the true reality, i.e., 
in favor of every individual who is persecuted 
by the institutionalized group for obeying his 
own individual categorical imperative, and, 
moreover, in favor of the realization of a society 
in which the maximum amount of such possi- 
bility is granted—which is a society with the 
minimum amount of binding by a religious or 
other dogma and by state’s or other bureaucra- 
cy. On the other hand, according to Weber, the 
individual is unable to live outside of institu- 
tionalized groups. Accordingly, Weber felt 
again the necessity to stand within the group 
where God had put the individual and to work 
as much as possible within and through it in or- 
der to approach the never completely realizable 
ideal. This group can be the national state. 
Weber fought for it when it was endangered but 
simultaneously against it when it oppressed the 
individual. He had predicted the coming of com- 
munism in Russia, especially its bureaucratiza- 
tion. Although having personally protected the 
individual Russian revolutionary when the lat- 
ter was persecuted, he opposed the transfer of 
Russian patterns to Germany. Doubtless he 
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would have fought against naziism since it tend- 
ed to destroy personality. He probably would 
have suffered in the concentration camps but 
would have fought and died for Germany. He 
never was (as is asserted wrongly in the Intro- 
duction, p. 43) a Machiavellian, either as a poli- 
tician or as a social scientist. 

Methodology and philosophy of history: Web- 
er’s system is so well known that the authors 
wisely abstained from trying to give a new in- 
terpretation but rather contented themselves 
with a clear description of the “‘nominalistic” 
approach, considering “state,”’ etc., as cate- 
gories of human interactions and sociology as 
having to reduce these categories to understand- 
able actions of participating individual men (p. 
55); and of the use of “pure cases,” although the 
conceptions used are more removed from his- 
torical reality (p. 59). In contrast to the fore- 
going points, Weber’s limitation of the scientist 
is not a completely clear rendition (p. 70, not- 
withstanding its appearance in “Science as a 
Vocation,” pp. 134-56), for the scientist is un- 
able to obtain a knowledge of the entity in the 
metaphysical sense, to give judgments of value, 
and to indicate goals; but rather he can only 
elaborate general rules, calculate probabilities, 
and indicate which means have to be used if one 
wants to realize a goal or to approach it. But the 
judgment of the value of the goal does not fall 
into the field of science but rather into that of 
emotion, such as patriotism or religion. Accord- 
ingly, the scientist is tragic but will not despair 
and will accomplish his duty as Weber did by in- 
vestigating various fields. 

Fields of investigation: These are well de- 
scribed in the Introduction, especially those 
fields dealing with the following antagonistic 
phenomena: (1) interest and ideology (pp. 47 
ff.); (2) charisma and bureaucracy (pp. 51-55); 
(3) capitalism and freedom (pp. 65-69); (4) 
universal personality and the specialist (pp. 
70-74). 

In summary the Introduction gives a picture 
of the man, incorrect as to some aspects but 
very good as to environment and as to many 
political and scientific attitudes. The majorparts 
of the book contain a well-selected and well- 
translated anthology. Accordingly, the whole 
work enables many scholars to become ac- 
quainted with the main problems and theories, 
if not with the total personality of Max Weber. 


PauL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 
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Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1946. Pp. 31. 
$0.10. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 121. 


STRODE, JOSEPHINE. Social Insight through Short 
Stories: An Anthology. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. x+285. $3.00. An 
anthology of stories by contemporary authors. 
The aim is at developing the insight of students 
of social work. 


Uuicu, RoBert. Conditions of Civilized Living. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946. Pp. 251. $3.75. 
An essay of modern society and life. 


University oF Iowa Srupres. Doctoral Disserta- 
tions, Abstracts, and References, 1940-41. Towa 
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City: University of Iowa Press, 1944. Pp. viii+ 
378. 


VANCE, Rupert B., and BLACKWELL, GorDoN W. 
New Farm Homes for Old: A Study of Rural 
Public Housing in the South. University, Ala. 
University of Alabama Press, 1946. Pp. 245. 
$3.00. A survey, with detailed information of 
various housing projects. 


VAN DE WALL, WILLIEM. Music in Hospitals. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1946. Pp. 86. 
$1.00. A survey of present practices with recom- 
mendations. 


VANNICELLI, Luici. La religione del Lolo: Contributo 
allo studio etnologico delle religioni dell’ Estremo 
Oriente. (“The Religion of the Lolos: A Contri- 
bution to the Ethnological Study of the Religions 
of the Far East.) Milano: Societa Editrice, 
1944. Pp. 263. Detailedethnological account, with 
maps of the region (interior of China) and exten- 
sive bibliography. 


VONDERLERR, R. A., M.D.,.and HELLER, J. R., JR., 
M.D. The Control of Venereal Disease. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. Pp. ix+246. $2.75. 
Semipopular account, with emphasis on wartime 


experience, by two members of U.S. Public 
Health Service staff. 


Waite, E. B. The Wild Flag: Editorials from the 
“New Yorker” and Federal World Government and 
Other Matters. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1946. Pp. xii+187. $1.00. 


Waite, Gustav J., Changing Your Work. New 
York: Association Press, 1946. Pp. xii+210. 
$2.50. A popular manual of advice to people, 
especially veterans, who are looking for work and 
a career. 


WILLems, A aculiuragdo dos Alemdes no 
Brasil (“Acculturation of the Germans in Bra- 
zil’”’]: estudo antropolégico dos imigrantes Alemdes 
e seus descendentes no Brasil. Sao Paulo: Compan- 
hia Editora Nacional, 1946. Pp. 609. The author 
has sought additional documentation on the 
earlier phases of German immigrant life in Brazil 
and has used it in a complete re-writing of his 
earlier work, Animalagdo e populacoes marginais 
no Brasil. 


Zirr, WiLurAM B. The Rape of Palestine. New York: 
Argus Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 118. $0.50. New 
edition of a work issued in 1938. An attack on 
British administration. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In his paper on “Scientific Writing’’ in this 
issue, William F. Ogburn of the University of 
Chicago, who is nationally known for his au- 
thoritative studies of the sociology of inven- 
tions, sets forth principles to assist scholars in 
expository writing in the fields of social theory 
and social research. 


Alvin W. Gouldner is the editor of Ideas for 
Action, which is published by the Citizens’ 
Social Research Council. In “Attitudes of 
‘Progressive’ Trade-Union Leaders” he de- 
scribes the conflict between the habits of 
thought and the modes of life which would suit 
the leader as a husband and father and the very 
different set of values which implement his 
career as a union man. 


E. K. Francis, of the department of political 
economy at the University of Manitoba, is 
writing a book on the culture of the Manitoba 
Mennonites. His article in this issue, “The Na- 
ture of the Ethnic Group,” is an exposition of 
the theory that the ethnic group is a secondary 
one with some of the qualities of face-to-face 
association. 


E. T. Hall, Jr., is a member of the depart- 
ment of anthropology at the University of 
Denver. After nearly three years as an officer 
with Negro troops in Europe and the South 
Pacific he undertook a study of the social organ- 
ization of the natives of the Truk Atol. In this 
issue he describes the conditions, as he saw 
them, which affect race relations in the Army. 


Captain Ralph Lewis, formerly a student at 
the University of Chicago, is stationed at 
present in Heidelberg, with the Army’s Section 
on Information and Education. In “Officer- En- 
listed Men’s Relationships,” in this issue, he 
depicts by means of excerpts from a diary the 
gradual change in a man’s conception of himself 
as he passes through Officers’ Candidate 
School and is eventually commissioned. 


W. Edgar Gregory is the director of Research 
and Survey for the Northern California and 
Western Nevada Council of Churches. He 
served for five years as an army chaplain in the 
United States and in the Pacific. In “The 
Chaplain and Mental Hygiene” he discusses the 
advantages the chaplain enjoys by reason of the 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
announces the publication of 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


A qvarterly appearing first in January, 1947 


Leading articles on current problems and 
conditions in the Middle East. 


Also the following features: 


Developments of the Quarter 

Selected Documents 

Chronology 

Bibliography of Periodical Literature 

Reviews of Recent Books in the Field 
$1.50 THE COPY $6.00 THE YEAR 


Postpaid to any address in the world 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


Devoted to promotion of better understanding be- 
tween the United States and the countries of the 
Middle East. 


Annual Membership $10.00 
Includes subscription to The Middle East Journal 


1906 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


fact that his military status is one of rank with- 
out command. 


Leslie D. Zeleny is chairman of the division 
of social sciences at Colorado State College of 
Education. While with the A.A.F. he estab- 
lished the usefulness of sociometric techniques 
in determining compatible pairs of flying 
partners. His article on the subject in this issue 


- describes the method. 


In the January issue, 1940, of this Journal, 
there appeared an article by Kingsley Davis of 
Princeton University: “Extreme Social Isola- 
tion of a Child.” It described the personality of 
a girl brought up with a minimum of human 
contact. Since then the girl has died. In “Final 
Note on a Case of Extreme Isolation,” in this 
issue, Professor Davis provides some new 
judgments on her condition, arrived at by com- 
paring her with another child kept in seclusion. 


Franz Adler is a teaching fellow in the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology at the 
University of Wisconsin. In “Operational Defi- 
nitions in Sociology,” in an effort to bring theory 
and method closer together, he sets up four 
criteria for judging the type of definitions made 
by extreme empiricists. 
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Just Published 


A Complete Revision of a Standard Text 


THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF RURAL LIFE 


By T. LYNN SMITH 


Louisiana State University 


Rural sociologists will welcome the announcement that this 
popular textbook for college classes is now available in a 
new and up-to-date edition. ’ 


The Sociology of Rural Life has represented a significant 
departure in its field because of its emphasis on the appli- 
cation of sociological principles to rural life. It has also been 
noted for its critical analysis and interpretation of a wealth 
of up-to-date concrete factual material. 


The new edition follows the same general outline and 
methods, but the material has been extensively reworked 
and many important research studies of the past few 
years have been utilized. Equally important, the complete 
reports of the Sixteenth Census have been used, and more 
adequate data from other countries is included. 


Graphic forms of presenting data have been used almost 
exclusively, and there are many new and illuminating 
maps and charts. 


Here is a vigorous, thorough, and scientific textbook for 
college classes. 


634 pages Price $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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HOLT suggests: 


Readings in Social Psychology 
A publication of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 


Carefully edited and highly teachable, this text offers a full range of readings 
for the student of social psychology: condensations and selections from pub- 
lished books and monographs, complete articles from standard periodicals, 
and several original articles written especially for this book. SPSS! appointed 
and sponsored a distinguished committee to prepare these readings for gen- 
eral class use. 


about 700 pp. late Summer 1947 probable price $3.75 


Marriage and Family Life 


Gladys Hoagland Groves 
Director, Marriage and Family Council, Inc. 


A lucid and straightforward treatment of the social and physical problems 
of marriage and the raising of a family ... suitable for students at any 
stage of their college curriculum. 


564 pp. available Spring 1947 probable price $3.00 


The Field of Social Work 


Arthur E. Fink 
University of North Carolina 


An inspiring and thorough text for students planning a career in social work 
. ++ for the beginning worker . . . and for the interested layman who wishes 
to understand the total picture of social effort. 


518 pp. 1942 $3.15 


257 fourth avenue, new york - HENRY HOLT CO. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


SOCIOLOGY 


A SYNOPSIS OF 
PRINCIPLES 


By 
JOHN F. CUBER 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
Ohio State University 


ERE Is an introductory sociology text, for college courses, that 
H is brief, but complete, and provides an exceptionally clear 
view of the basic principles and understandings upon which there is 
general agreement. Especially designed for one-semester courses, the 
book attempts to organize all the essential material so as to give the 
student a sense of direction, to guide him along the path, and, finally in 
a summary, map for him the ground that has been covered. It is 
written in an informal, simple, and direct style and eliminates the 
superfluous matter that so frequently clutters sociology textbooks to 
the confusion of the student. The book begins where it should begin, 
at the beginning, avoiding the mistake, made by so many others, of 
assuming that the student has previously acquired more knowledge 
of sociology than he has. The very carefully selected and annotated 
bibliographies of nearly 200 titles are of particular usefulness for the 
student and instructor alike, while the question and answer section 
is especially commendable because it calls for the application of prin- 
ciples to practical problems of common interest. 


These and other features make Cuber’s Sociology: A Synopsis of 
Principles one of the most teachable and easily understood college- 
level sociology texts yet published. Royal Octavo, 591 pages. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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“One 


central 
goal— 


CARTELS 
In ACTION 


A Survey for 


rebuilding 


The Twentieth Century Fund 
a sound 
GEORGE W. STOCKING 
and and MYRON W. WATKINS 
Research Directors 
prosperous 

A “case book” on international cartels—a 
H factual account of the origins and operations 
economic of cartel arrangements in eight fields in which 
? they have played a dominant role: sugar, rub- 
system ber, nitrogen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
incandescent electric lamps, and chemicals. 
—from Annval Report, Important data for economists, businessmen, 


consumers, and all those concerned with es- 
tablishing a sound economic basis for world 


Twentieth Century Fund 


peace. 545 pages. $4.00 


FOR THIS WE FOUGHT 


By STUART CHASE. This sixth and final volume in a series of reports to The Twentieth 
Century Fund by Stuart Chase presents his framework of a practicable political and 
economic system whereby we may secure for the individual and the nation a truly abun- 
dant life. 135 pages. $1.00 


TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: 


A Summary of Recent Experience 
By S. T. WILLIAMSON and HERBERT HARRIS. A popular analysis of the problems and 


issues of collective bargaining, largely based on the Fund’s extensive investigation of 
the process in 16 major industries. 272 pages. $2.00 


FINANCING AMERICAN PROSPERITY: 4 symposium of Economists 
Edited by PAUL T. HOMAN and FRITZ MACHLUP. Each of six leading economists— 
Benjamin M. Anderson, J. M. Clark, Howard S. Ellis, Alvin H’ Hansen, Sumner H. 
Slichter, and John H. Williams—presents his own prescription for a healthy function- 
ing of the economic system. 520 pages. $3.00 


AMERICAN HOUSING: Problems and Prospects 


The Factual Findings by MILES L. COLEAN; The Program by the HOUSING COM- 
MITTEE. A comprehensive investigation of how the housebuilding industry is organ- 
ized and operated and how it might better serve the country’s needs. 

488 pages, 61 tables, 26 charts. $3.00 


The TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 


KK KKK KKK 


“For the improvement of 
social and living conditions” 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK-1947 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Readable, authoritative record of back- 
grounds, recent developments, and present situation in child welfare, 
consumer protection, family social work, housing and city planning, 
labor standards, social case work, youth services — and 72 other 
related fields. $3.50 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


By Joanna C. Colcord, revised by Donald S. Howard. “A guide for 
community study, a sound comprehensive framework on which to 
erect essential social data, and an invaluable reference for day-to-day 
problems.”’—‘Survey. Now ready in a new 1947 revision. $1.50 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


By Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews. “A significant little 
book about the organization and present status of this American ‘social 
invention’ of the twentieth century.”’—Social Service Review. Includes 
a descriptive directory of 505 foundations. $2.00 


COMMUNITY CENTERS AS 
LIVING WAR MEMORIALS 


Compiled by James Dahir. “A valuable publication whose theme is 
that ‘war memorials should be living instruments of community ser- 
vice.””—N.Y. Adult Education Council Bulletin. Pamphlet, 50 cents. 
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From your bookseller, or from 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22nd Street ° New York 10, N.Y. 


